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Editors’ Note 



Journal 



We are pleased to present the second theme- 
based special issue of The CATESOL Journal. 
Its focus on issues beyond the classroom 
provides a broad look at the challenges facing 
educators working with language minority 
students at all levels of education in California. 
We wish to thank Anne Katz and Tamara 
Lucas for responding to our challenge to 
develop this crucial issue. They completed 
their task with professionalism and enthusiasm. 



Denise E. Murray 
Coeditor 

Peter Master 
Coeditor 
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Guest Editors’ Note 



Journal 



ESL professionals are accustomed to thinking about language not sim- 
ply as discrete units but as complex, socially and psychologically created acts 
of communication embedded in a web of contextual features. We no longer 
believe that our students can become fluent users of English by practicing 
linguistic forms outside of a meaningful context. Indeed, many of us spend 
a great deal of time and energy designing instruction to reflect this broader 
conception of the teaching and learning of language. 

Similarly, teaching is itself embedded in the world beyond the class- 
room, which, with all its details, gives the act of teaching its meaning. This 
volume of The CATESOL Journal focuses our attention on the wider con- 
text surrounding teaching. Drawing on their experiences as TESOL pro- 
fessionals in language classrooms, the contributors explore a variety of fac- 
tors which propel their thinking about teaching and learning beyond the 
traditional boundaries of the ESL classroom and which impinge on and 
shape what goes on in the classroom. They examine such influences on 
classrooms as: community values, expectations, and resources; relationships 
and interactions among colleagues; limits and protections of the legal sys- 
tem; institutional structures (explicit and implicit); colleagues’ attitudes, 
assumptions, and expectations; and teachers’ perceptions of their roles with 
students, and colleagues, and within institutions and surrounding commu- 
nities. 



■ Tim Beard explores learning beyond the classroom through 
connections with the community. 

■ Lynn Goldstein, Cherry Campbell, and Martha Clark 
Cummings explore issues of status and control in adjunct 
models of instruction. 

■ Kate Kinsella presents a model for developing communities 
of teacher-scholars through peer coaching that derives from 
reconceptualizing both staff development and preservice 
preparation of language teachers. 
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■ Peter Roos delineates the rights of language minority stu- 
dents’ parents. 

■ Katharine Davies Samway describes the challenges of imple- 
menting one’s own ideas of teaching and learning within the 
constraints of university settings. 

■ Marguerite Ann Snow describes the attitudinal challenges of 
collaborating across disciplines in a university setting where 
content-area faculty require assistance in dealing with the 
instructional demands of teaching second language students. 

■ Lauren Vanett and Lois Facer discuss the relationship 
between traditional, transitional, and high-performance 
organizations and workplace ESL teachers. 

In addition, book reviews provide a variety of resources for teachers 
who are dealing with the changing context of language teaching. Our 
reviewers have examined books that explore the changing workplace, social 
pressure, and racial biases affecting immigrants and language planning poli- 
cies. 

This thought-provoking sampling of teachers’ insights and experiences 
reminds us that the boundaries between our classrooms and the world of 
which they are a part are not as real or as clearly drawn as we usually think. 

Anne M. Katz and Tamara Lucas 
Guest Editors 
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TIM BEARD 

ARC Associates 




Learning Beyond the Classroom: 
Developing the Community Connection 



I learned that some people are very , very neat and others are 
very messy . I also learned that everyone had a different way of 
putting their stuff inside the tent. I also learned that some people 
were slowpokes and other people got up and ready in less than ten 
minutes. Other people would go slow walking and others were fast 
because they wanted to get there as soon as possible or other people 
would just walk kind of fast and kind of slow. I also learned that 
some people got surprised whenever they saw something and others 
didn't. I also learned that when some people saw a deer they would 
start screaming and shouting while other people would just look at 
the deer and watch quietly. 

(Michelle Gonzales, 4th grade student, Melrose School) 



The thing that surprised me the most was that there was a lot 
more to see than just the immigration and the forests. You could see 
the whole Bay Area from the top. You can find animals. You get to 
see footprintSy and many more things that make you wonder. 

(Violeta Soledad Obrera, 5th grade student, Melrose School) 



A s teachers struggle to understand and respond to an increasingly 
diverse student population, they have felt the need to transform 
their curriculum so that it recognizes and builds on this diversity in 
meaningful ways. The curriculum is particularly inadequate in reflecting the 
culture and voices of immigrant and language minority students: “Our old 
curriculum is too narrow. Immigrant children seldom find their own experi- 
ences or histories reflected anywhere in the classroom or the texts. This ere- 
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ates among them a sense of unreality and unimportance about their past ...” 
(Olsen, 1988, p. 68) 

The search for an appropriate multicultural curriculum has focused a 
lot of attention on changes in both the content and process of teaching. For 
example, the language arts curriculum has been broadened by the integra- 
tion of multicultural literature. Social studies textbooks have been revised to 
reflect a wider range of social, cultural, and historical information. Whole 
language and cooperative learning techniques have helped to build more 
effective learning processes in the classroom. 

But in creating a curriculum which values diversity, teachers often miss 
one of the richest and most readily available resources - the real world 
beyond the classroom. This paper will present some examples of learning in 
which teachers and students have deliberately left the familiar world of the 
classroom and have built their curriculum upon real life people, places and 
issues in the surrounding community. 

One of the best known models of the connection between the school 
and the community is an experiment known as Foxfire which has been car- 
ried on by students in northern Georgia for more than 20 years. In the 
Foxfire approach high school students engage in research on aspects of their 
own Appalachian culture and history and publish the results of their 
research in the form of magazines and books. The process goes beyond 
simply engaging the students in experiences of cultural journalism, though. 
It is grounded in the conviction that students must have a genuine voice in 
planning what happens in this process. Thus, it also emphasizes core prac- 
tices such as community building, choice, democratic decision making, col- 
laboration, and reflection. 

The Foxfire process spirals out of classroom activities such as tape 
recorded interviews with local people, photo documentation, and searches 
of official records including newspapers and local archives. This informa- 
tion is brought back to the classroom in the form of sharing and discussions 
and leads to further activities such as transcribing, editing, photo develop- 
ing, layout, and printing. Using the Foxfire approach, students have devel- 
oped a deeper and more personal understanding of the lives and happenings 
of their local community while, at the same time, mastering the academic 
skills required by the state language arts curriculum. 

Using Foxfire as a model, a group of teachers in Northern California 
has experimented with community-based projects at various grade levels 
over the past three years. Many of these projects have grown out of the 
need teachers have felt to respond more effectively to the diversity of lan- 
guages and cultures in their classrooms. By reaching out beyond the class- 
room, the students have discovered new avenues for exploring diversity 




through their connection to people, places, and experiences beyond the 
classroom. The result has been to change the way teachers and students 
look at themselves, the purpose of learning, and their relationship to the 
wider community. 

The following is a description of three of the projects which have been 
carried out in bilingual and ESL classrooms. 



Connecting to the Local Community: 

Gum Moon Women’s Residence 

This project was undertaken as part of a three-week Chinese immer- 
sion program for students of Chinese ethnicity during a summer at 
Commodore Stockton Elementary School in San Francisco. The 25 stu- 
dents in a second grade class received all of their instruction in Chinese. 
The teacher, Annie Ching, wanted the students to develop a sense of iden- 
tity and pride in their culture through a study of their community. 

Since only half of the students were from the local neighborhood, the 
teacher suggested looking at local landmarks as a way for them to begin to 
explore the community. One of the landmarks was the Gum Moon 
Women’s Residence, an old brick building across the street which the stu- 
dents passed every day on their way to school but knew nothing about. 

In preparation for a field trip to the residence, the teacher wrote the 
students’ questions and initial observations on a chart. There was a lot of 
discussion, especially around the issue of gender - Why didn’t men live 
there? Would boys be allowed to go into the residence? The teacher then 
helped the students organize themselves into teams and prepare a list of 
questions they would ask at Gum Moon. 

The visit to the residence provided an opportunity for the students to 
see inside the building, meet some of the women, and learn a little about 
the history of the residence. They discovered that Gum Moon was a board- 
ing house for women (mainly recently arrived immigrants from China) and 
that it had been in operation since 1912. The students were fascinated by 
the old pictures of girls and women dressed in different style clothes. They 
asked questions about the daily life of the residents — their food, their 
chores, their communal living situation, their English classes. They were 
surprised to find that some of the women had children and that child care 
was provided at the residence while the women attended English classes. 

The classroom activities following the visit spiraled in several direc- 
tions. The teams filled chart paper with the things they learned about the 
residence and its history. They developed lists in English and Chinese of 
new words they had learned during the visit and solved math problems 
(about time) which arose out of their discussions of the past. Each team 
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made drawings and wrote descriptions in English of the rooms of the resi- 
dence and compiled these in a book which they shared with the class next 
door. Finally, they repeated the process, developing the book in Chinese, 
and made copies which they presented personally to the Gum Moon resi- 
dents. They also made copies for the principal and other teachers in the 
school. 

The teacher felt that the project helped build a bridge between school 
and the outside world, making the students more aware of their own local 
history as well as helping them to develop a personal relationship with the 
elders in their community. She was told by the receptionist at Gum Moon 
that as far as she could remember this was the first time students had ever 
visited the residence, an amazing fact considering that the residence is just 
across the street from the school. In summing up the benefits of this expe- 
rience, the teacher remarked, “We often miss the best resources and great- 
est learning opportunities right in front of our eyes. It only took a little 
spark to make this project happen and it was a real cultural connection for 
us all.” 

Connecting to the Larger World: 

Angel Island Project 

This was a year-long project carried out by two teachers, Suzanne 
McCombs and Chris Ashley, with two groups of fourth and fifth grade stu- 
dents at Melrose Elementary School in Oakland. The instructional pro- 
grams in which the teachers and students participated included a bilingual 
curriculum in Spanish and English, primary language support in Cam- 
bodian and Vietnamese, and sheltered learning across the curriculum. 

The teachers decided to build on a project they had begun the year 
before: an exploration of immigration through the experience of the 
Chinese who passed through the immigration station on Angel Island. The 
teachers began by taking small groups of students for exploratory trips out 
to the island on weekends. There they met volunteers from the Angel 
Island Association, who took them under their wing, showing them around 
the detention center, and sharing their stories and knowledge of history 
with them. The students developed a personal relationship with the volun- 
teers which grew throughout the year. 

As the students became more familiar with the island and its history, 
they organized themselves into five research teams - history/geography, 
immigration, environmental studies, oral history, and camping. Their work 
inside and outside of the classroom included interviews, reading and writ- 
ing, and math, science, and art activities. Each team explored specific ques- 
tions and ideas related to their area of research. Other activities revolved 
around making the connection between the past and the present. The stu- 
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dents memorized poems (in translation) inscribed on the barracks walls. 
They interviewed their own family members about personal stories of 
migration and immigration. They wrote letters and made phone calls to 
various resources seeking additional information. They wrote daily math 
story problems relating to all aspects of the project. And they discussed the 
social and political situations of immigrants in the U.S. today. The project 
culminated with a three-day camping trip to the island, the creation of a 
quilt which was presented to the Angel Island Association, and the dona- 
tion of $250 which the students raised to support activities at the immigra- 
tion station. 

Although there were no Chinese American students in the class, the 
unfair treatment of Chinese immigrants at the detention center elicited a 
deep response from the students, many of whom were immigrants them- 
selves. They wrote poems and stories in English and Spanish adopting the 
voices of people who were detained on the island and relating the experi- 
ence to their own lives: 

Instead of remaining a citizen of Africa 

I came to America to make a decent living 

But who am I fooling ? 

The American just took me> 

Locked me up. 

They kept me 

In a cruel \ filthy , dark room . 

What can I do? 

I just keep wondering and wondering 

Why do they have me locked up? 

Is it because I am black? 

(Jermaine Brown, 5th grade) 




We are the people 
From thousand miles , 

We are the people 
Who mean no harm , 

From deep ocean 

Through steep mountains rank , 

We walk and run 

Were looking for and searching for 

The beauty of life y 

The best quality of life. 

Through fearness and sadness 
We go , 
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We hope and believe 
There is a place 
That give us hope. 

Give us freedom. 

We are the people 
We are immigrant 
Who come to a place 
That s called America. 

(Sophiden Hak, 5th grade) 

One of the consequences of this extensive project was the development 
of new relationships both inside and outside the classroom. The many 
group experiences outside the classroom allowed teachers and students to 
get to know one another beyond their classroom personas. The adoption of 
the students by the island volunteers also deepened the relationship 
between the students and the volunteers and led to other opportunities such 
as a display of the students’ work at the immigration center, personal tours 
of the island, and invitations to attend special events and ceremonies at the 
immigration center. Along the way, too, the teachers and students received 
encouragement, support, and participation from the principal and other 
staff at the school, parents, and community organizations. 

In describing some of the results of this intensive community experi- 
ence, the teachers commented: 

The community connection helps students become active, 
engaged learners. Because students do real work for and with 
real people, work that has a real effect on themselves and oth- 
ers, learning is connected to them in a personal way. Students 
become teachers and learners, finding out that classrooms aren’t 
the only source for learning. They find that learning is some- 
thing that you pursue, go out and find wherever it is, whether 
inside or outside of school. 

Connecting to the School Community: 

Studying American Culture 

This project was carried out in an intermediate ESL class of 20 stu- 
dents (9th to 12th grade) at El Molino High School in Forestville. The 
teacher, Lynn Stewart, wanted to find a way to give her students a better 
understanding of American culture and provide opportunities for them to 
have more interactions with the rest of the school. Her idea was to draw on 
the students and staff of the school and bring them into the ESL curricu- 
lum as cultural resources. 

O 1 
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In response to the question, "What do you want to know about 
American culture?” the students listed more than 20 topics, including holi- 
days, football and the presidential election. The teacher then proposed that 
they invite different people from the school to come to the class and speak 
on each of the topics. After much discussion, hesitation, journal writing, 
more discussion, and group decision making, the students decided to con- 
duct interviews and document the sessions through photography, audio 
recording, and video recording. 

The teacher then guided the students to make preparations for each 
interview. They worked in small groups to brainstorm their questions on 
each topic and draft letters of invitation. Then the whole class refined the 
questions and wrote a composite letter of invitation which they personally 
delivered to the interviewees. In addition to developing the communicative 
skills which they needed to use in the process - for example, writing invita- 
tion and thank you letters, asking questions, building a broad range of 
vocabulary — the students also learned to operate cameras, tape recorders, 
and camcorders. 

Before each interview, a student team volunteered to conduct the inter- 
view, taking on roles such as interviewer, photographer, and recorder. 
Throughout the year most of the students had an opportunity to participate 
in all of these roles. After each interview, the class debriefed the session, 
discussing, asking further questions, and writing new insights about 
American culture. The students kept journals in which they wrote their 
feelings about the project, describing their nervousness before interviewing 
and their pride in a job well done afterwards. They also created a class cul- 
ture portfolio, an album of photos and written descriptions of each inter- 
view which became their learning record for the semester. 

Reflecting on the accomplishments of this project, the teacher 
described several results: 

The benefits were incredible. In the past I taught ESL 
strictly within the confines of the classroom with no chance for 
the students to use what they learned in real life situations. 

They progress so slowly when they have no real audience to 
communicate with. Not only did my students speak more 
English than ever before through this project, but they learned a 
lot about American schools, American teenagers, and American 
culture. After the project I continued to see the ripple effects 
spreading outward. My students were speaking to other stu- 
dents on campus; the school staff was no longer frightening to 
them. In fact, four students became itinerant cameramen, 
videotaping activities in other classrooms at teachers’ requests. 
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Four Qualities of the Community Connection 



Despite the differences in language, grade level, and curriculum con- 
tent, these classroom examples share four qualities that are at the heart of 
the community connection: (a) a greater variety of resources in language 
and culture, (b) a broadening of the curriculum, (c) the development of 
relationships, and (d) a deepening of the quality of learning. 

As students are guided to look beyond the teacher and books for their 
sources of learning, they open themselves up to a wider variety of linguistic 
and cultural resources in the real world. By exploring through interviews, 
community artifacts, and lived experiences, students are exposed to authen- 
tic forms of language and culture with all their complexities and contradic- 
tions. In interactions with the elders of Gum Moon, students had opportu- 
nities to deepen their primary language and discover new vocabulary, new 
concepts, and new perspectives. In cross-language interactions with the El 
Molino school community, ESL students were able to stretch themselves to 
the outer limits of their linguistic competence in English because of the 
communicative importance of the experience. 

As the learning frame of reference expands beyond the classroom, the 
traditional categories of subject areas or disciplines dissolve in favor of a 
more holistic view. In their explorations of Angel Island, for example, stu- 
dents grappled with complex issues of time, place, legal systems, culture, 
and human understanding. The resulting poetry, math problems, art work, 
and interest in current events integrated the issues into a whole and provid- 
ed a broader context for discovering the interrelated nature of knowledge. 

Connections to people are one of the most tangible features of the 
experience beyond the classroom. The students* development of relation- 
ships is central to the community connection and takes many different 
forms. First and foremost this relationship was reflected in a deepened 
sense of community among the teachers and students. New connections 
were also built cross-generationally, as with the residents of Gum Moon or 
the volunteers on Angel Island; cross- culturally, as with the larger school 
community at El Molino; and across both culture and time, as with the 
connection to Chinese immigrants on Angel Island. These relationships are 
both the vehicle for and the object of learning. The connections with peo- 
ple begin with the students valuing the community as a vital resource and 
end with the community valuing the students and their work. 

Finally, the community connection changes the way teachers and stu- 
dents view the learning process. By looking to the community as their text 
and engaging in activities without predetermined outcomes, students open 
themselves to discoveries about the world and themselves which are power- 
ful learning experiences. One of the students in the Melrose class, Josefina 




Alvarez, designed and produced on her own an Angel Island ABC Book, 
which is being considered for publication by the Angel Island Association. 
This self- initiated project shows what is possible when students are given 
the freedom to see themselves not as objects but as subjects of their learning 
and when the products of this learning are recognized and valued by the 
community. 

The four walls of the classroom shut out experiences which can infuse 
the curriculum with life and give it a deeper purpose. The community con- 
nection breaks through the walls and brings new resources and perspectives 
to bear on the needs and interests of a diverse student population. H 
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LYNN GOLDSTEIN, CHERRY CAMPBELL 
and MARTHA CLARK CUMMINGS 

Monterey Institute of Internationa l Studies 



Smiling Through the Turbulence: 

The Flight Attendant Syndrome and 
Other Issues of Writing Instructor Status 
in the Adjunct Model 



I n examining any pedagogical theory, it is important to consider the set- 
tings in which the theory is implemented as well as the constraints 
inherent in those settings. For example, many practitioners advocate the 
use of adjunct-model writing courses as a means of helping students learn 
content at the same time that they learn to write academic papers for these 
content courses. In the adjunct model, the students who attend, for exam- 
ple, a writing course offered by the ESL department also attend a content 
course such as political science or second language acquisition offered by 
another academic department. The writing course focuses on the genres 
students need to use in the content course and, among other writing activi- 
ties, uses the actual papers assigned in the content course as a means of 
helping students master these genres. On the whole, however, the literature 
on adjunct-based writing courses does not emphasize factors that impinge 
upon the success of such courses. In our collective experience in teaching 
adjunct writing courses in a variety of settings, we have found that certain 
factors can have serious consequences. 

What follows are some observations of difficulties that teachers may 
encounter in implementing adjunct writing courses in higher education. 
We will not be describing a particular adjunct-model course but will gener- 
alize from our experiences teaching a number of such courses, particularly 
from those in which we encountered problems. We will refer to teacher and 
student journals and particular examples of courses to illustrate issues where 
appropriate. We will begin from the point of view of the university student, 
for clarity’s sake, but we recognize that student and teacher issues are inher- 
ently intertwined. 




The 
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Student Issues 

The literature expounding content-based language courses tells us that 
content-based language courses are intrinsically motivating for students 
(Brinton, Snow, 5c Wesche, 1989; Leaver 5c Stryker, 1989). The adjunct 
model predicts that students will be writing about content that is meaning- 
ful to them, at the very least because it is content that they need to under- 
stand in order to be successful in their companion content course 
(Goldstein, 1993). Consider, however, situations like those we have 
encountered where the content course seems either irrelevant or uninterest- 
ing to students. Students might be required to attend a content course 
which they may find interesting, but which they may not perceive as rele- 
vant to their degree program, for example an exciting breadth course ( e.g., 
a course not in their major). On the other hand, students might find them- 
selves attending a content course which they do find relevant to their 
degree program but which does not interest them, for example a dull 
required course in their major. It is our experience that when students 
attend a writing course adjuncted to a content course which the students 
consider irrelevant or uninteresting, the resistance to the content course can 
lead to considerable resistance in the writing course. As one teacher noted 
in her journal, “Every time IVe ever taught an adjunct or content-based 
course, there have been complaints about the content.” A student remarked 
in a journal entry, “Its really frustrating. I am push into a class and the 
instructor teach to me something I do not want any help with. I need 
grammar, spelling, organization not more of political science course.” 

Students also bring expectations from their previous academic experi- 
ence about what their writing courses should cover. (See, for example, 
Valentine 5c Repath-Martos, 1992). We have found in some instances that 
students expect a “standard” writing class which covers a range of genres 
applicable to a variety of disciplines rather than a subset of genres applica- 
ble to only one discipline or course. In addition, we have seen that, as 
Valentine and Repath-Martos (1992) have found, in some instances, stu- 
dents expect the course to focus heavily on grammar and vocabulary. They 
may balk at being limited to in-depth study of specific types of writing 
related to their content course and may also feel that they are, therefore, not 
receiving appropriate generalized instruction. One student in an adjunct 
writing class stated concern in an evaluation, “I do not know if you realize 
it or you are doing it specifically, but it seems we are being taught the prin- 
ciples of political science rather than conventional English writing.” For 
example, in a writing class for native and nonnative speakers enrolled in a 
required political science research course, we met a lot of resistance to 
working on the particular writing assignments of the course. Students 
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viewed these papers as unique to this policy course and wanted instead to 
work on genres that they perceived as being applicable to a wider range of 
courses. Some students came away feeling that the instruction they received 
was inappropriate or not helpful beyond the confines of this particular com- 
bination of writing and content courses. 

Another issue of concern is students’ trust in the adjunct writing 
course. Certainly we can see from the above discussion that this trust can be 
undermined when students believe that they are not receiving adequate 
writing instruction. Of equal concern is the students’ sense of who has 
authority over the content that is being taught in the content course. 
Traditionally, the academy has vested that authority in the content teacher, 
and writing teachers have taken pains not to tread on this authority. The 
adjunct model, however, makes this issue of authority central since students 
are writing papers in the adjunct writing course which focus on the content 
of the companion course. And, following current pedagogical practices, we 
teach and respond in ways that demonstrate that the writing is not separa- 
ble from the content. (See Shih, 1986, for example). Adjunct writing teach- 
ers, therefore, find themselves having to both know the content and 
respond to the content in students’ papers. While the writing teacher may 
feel confident that she or he does know the content and can respond to the 
use of that content in the students’ papers, students are not always so will- 
ing to vest this authority in their writing teachers. 

I do believe the class is helping an awful lot in sharpening 
my political science writing skills. There is no doubt about that. 

The doubt is how well, you, an English instructor, can dissemi- 
nate and give feedback on my political science writing ... I real- 
ize that the main purpose of this course, is to hone my skills at 
political science writing. But let’s make a distinction here - it is 
simply improving writing skills and definitely not imparting 
knowledge about the principles of political science, for that is 
the forte of political science faculty members. 

(excerpt from a student evaluation) 

This lack of trust on the part of the students can be further exacerbated 
when the writing teacher is learning the content along with the students by 
attending the content course. Students may even wonder if their teacher 
knows the content as well as they do or feel that their writing teacher is just 
“one step ahead.” A teacher wrote in her journal , “[A student] wondered if 
and why the institution was going to keep making its English teachers 
teach things they don’t know anything about.” 
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The issue of authority also leads to another concern expressed by stu- 
dents in adjunct writing courses: serving two masters. In some instances, 
we have seen students confused by what they perceive as differing expecta- 
tions on the part of the writing teacher and the content teacher. Unless the 
writing teacher and the content teacher share knowledge and perceptions 
about writing processes, products, responses, evaluation and assessment, 
then students can be left feeling that they are receiving conflicting messages 
about what is important in their writing and how that will be evaluated. In 
a number of instances, students have been thoroughly dismayed by the dis- 
parity between the responses of the writing teacher, who focuses on process 
as well as product and responds to and evaluates rhetoric, content, and lan- 
guage, and the responses of the content teacher who focuses on product and 
evaluates solely on content and/or language. 

She [the student] told me after class that she was really 
angry at JA [content teacher] because she had given him a draft 
of her critique and he had said it was all right, he had even 
marked it “good” in places (I have a copy) and then when he 
gave it back to her he had given her an A- (a low grade for her) 
and told her the policy evaluation was all wrong. Step 10 she 
got all wrong. So what is she supposed to do/think? Why didn’t 
he tell her it was all wrong when he read the draft? He wasn’t 
reading carefully, that’s why. 

(excerpt from an adjunct instructor’s diary) 

In sum, from the students’ point of view, adjunct courses are not always 
as effective as we might believe or hope. Students perceive them as working 
well when these courses fit their expectations about what a writing course 
should be and do, when they are invested in the content of the content 
course, and when they trust the writing teacher’s control of the content and 
feel that their writing teacher and content teacher are in sync. Too often, 
however, we find ourselves in situations where some combination of the 
above factors is not present, and students are left feeling that they are not 
receiving the kind of instruction that will help them become better writers. 



Teacher Issues 



One of the things that really upsets me about adjunct writ- 
ing courses in general and this one in particular is that it makes 
me feel like a flight attendant. I keep picturing us in our little 
uniforms going up and down the aisles, taking care of the stu- 
dent-passengers, while the big boys fly the plane. We rattle 
down the aisle of a 747 handing out plastic wrapped chicken 
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sandwiches, smiling through the turbulence, while the big pro- 
fessors sit up in the cockpit. The question is: Aren’t we giving 
up our authority over our own content’ by doing this? Pretty 
soon we’ll be bringing them coffee, too. Won’t we? 

(excerpt from an adjunct writing instructor s journal) 

As this diary excerpt illustrates, adjunct writing teachers may have dif- 
ficulty with authority, with status and rank. But this is not only a problem 
for this particular kind of course. More often than not, writing courses are 
considered “skill” courses by most members of the academy and although 
learning to write is considered important, it is still only a skill. As Rose 
(1985) puts it, “It is absolutely necessary but remains second-class” (p.347). 
In addition, language learning in general and ESL in particular are often 
categorized as skill courses and not as important in the university hierarchy 
as content courses. Auerbach (1991) has argued that, “A fact of life for ESL 
educators is that we are marginalized. The official rationalization for our 
marginal status is that ESL is a skill, not a discipline ...” (p.l). A writing 
course for ESL students, then, is doubly marginalized in the eyes of the rest 
of the university faculty and administration. 

In the case of adjunct-model courses, often the writing course is taught 
by a part-time instructor and the content course by an associate or full pro- 
fessor. In one case we know of, two deans were teaching the content course. 
This is a fact that has been variously dealt with. Johns (1989) suggests 
accepting the asymmetry between the content course and the adjuncted 
writing course and using activities in the writing class such as “summaries 
of lectures and/or readings” and “listing important vocabulary and its rele- 
vance to the course.” Benesch (1992), on the other hand, states that 

Paired arrangements can easily turn the ESL class into a tutor- 
ing service which sustains large classes, one-way lectures, 
incomprehensible textbooks, and coverage of massive amounts 
of material. Rather than acting as support for this type of 
instruction, we should be fighting for smaller classes, a more 
interactive teaching approach, and better readings. We can 
model a more appropriate style of teaching in ESL classes, 
including small group discussion, journals, student-generated 
questions, and we can work with our colleagues in other disci- 
plines to implement these methods, (p.8) 

Johns and Benesch represent the two ends on the continuum of teacher 
attitudes toward the place of ESL writing courses in the model of paired or 
adjunct courses. A prospective ESL adjunct writing-course instructor needs 
to seriously consider how much status and authority in the context of the 
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university she needs to have to function adequately in the classroom before 
embarking on this land of teaching. 

We have found that the belief still persists among content instructors 
that writing instruction is a skill that can be learned through memorizing 
rules and applying them. That is, these professors expect 

that writing courses will address sentence-level concerns where- 
as [writing] instructors emphasize a process approach to writ- 
ing wherein audience, purpose, organization, and development 
of ideas are primary concerns. Grammatical or sentence-level 
issues are addressed only after audience, purpose, organization 
and development are clearly addressed (Choi, Cramp, 
Goldsborough, Nashiro, &Tuman, 1993, p.5). 

Comments we have heard from content instructors on what is impor- 
tant in writing instruction include: 

1. Student writers use too many ing -words. 

2. I tell students to look at every the and see if they can strike it. 

3. Only quote quotes. 

4. Not to spell check is rude. 

A further complication is that some content instructors feel that writ- 
ing instructors should limit their remarks to sentence-level grammatical 
and mechanical issues. That is, writing instructors have no business making 
suggestions on students’ ideas, since they are not experts on the course con- 
tent. On the other hand, most writing teachers, educated by Halliday and 
Hasan (1976), think of a text as a semantic unit, a unit of meaning, not 
form. It is therefore virtually impossible for them to disregard content in 
their writing instruction, since disregarding content would mean disregard- 
ing the text. 

Finally, if and when writing instructors attempt to share their exper- 
tise, it is often not appreciated by content instructors. In fact, more often 
than not, content instructors behave as if there is no content in writing 
classes, as if writing were something any well-educated person could teach. 
Often they seem to hold the attitude that writing, like riding a bicycle or 
driving a car, is a means to an end we all use but a tedious skill to teach and 
one they have no interest in participating in. Often it does not even seem to 
occur to them that they could participate in their students’ development as 
writers. 

Even though content holds this importance for them, adjunct writing 
instructors will never understand the content to the same degree as the con- 
tent instructors (with the exception of those writing instructors who are 
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degreed in another field besides applied linguistics, TESOL, language edu- 
cation, etc.). Nor should they. The task of content-based instruction is to 
make explicit “the assumptions, conventions, and procedures of [the partic- 
ular] discourse communities” (Eskey, 1992, p.19). Indeed, adjunct writing 
instructors should take on the role of discourse analysts, working with the 
content instructors and course material to determine the written discourse 
parameters of that discipline. Some previous research in this area may be 
helpful, research carried out primarily by ESP specialists, for example, 
Bazerman, 1984; Dudley-Evans and Henderson, 1990; Johns, 1991; and 
Swales, 1990. But for the most part, adjunct writing instructors need to 
investigate the discourse of the disciplines of their content assignments 
themselves as part of their own course development. 

This is no easy task. They face at least two difficult obstacles. First, 
regardless of their attempts to inform themselves, adjunct writing instruc- 
tors face the problems discussed above regarding students' mistrust of their 
authority vis-a-vis content instructors. Such mistrust can become conta- 
gious, infecting the writing instructors own self confidence. This is illus- 
trated in the following diary excerpt by a writing instructor whose course 
was adjuncted to a political science research methods course: 

Today in class I was totally stumped by a student question: 

Do we just have to take concepts, operationalize them, and 
thereby turn them into variables? Before this question came, I 
thought I understood concepts and variables completely. The 
student jolted me into realizing I didn’t know how operational- 
ization related the two together. And that after preparing a 
writing lesson on operationalization! I’ve got to go back to the 
political science material after all — wonder what else I don’t yet 
understand completely!?! 

[The next day:] Yikes! Have I got concept - phobia now that 
I found out from my student that I didn’t realize how opera- 
tionalization affects concepts & variables? Here on page 23 of 
the political science textbook there’s a discussion of whether 
concepts have to be observable or not. I had to read and reread 
over and over. I guess concepts have to at least be indirectly 
observable - a concept’s empirical referents allow us to observe 
it at least indirectly. I guess even if its not directly observable, it 
should still be precise and theoretically important. Okay, that 
should be good enough understanding of that - calm down, 
and try not to panic like that. 

(excerpt from an adjunct writing instructor's teaching journal) 
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A second obstacle involves writing instructors eliciting content infor- 
mation from their content colleagues. The writing instructors may find that 
content instructors, not being discourse analysts themselves, are often not 
able to articulate the discourse expectations of their fields readily. Their lan- 
guage awareness of the discourse patterns of their fields is lacking, even 
though their general understanding of the content of their fields may be 
excellent. Their responses to questions about what the writing is like in 
their fields tend to reflect their views of academic writing per se, as dis- 
cussed above, for example, expectations of organization, and grammatical 
and orthographical correctness. Thus, adjunct writing instructors need to 
acquire enough knowledge of the content to be able to discuss specific 
issues of discourse expectations with the content instructors. 

We have found it futile to ask content instructors in the field of policy 
studies the extent to which they define terms in their writing and the extent 
to which they expect their students to do so. However, when we have asked 
about the need to define specific terms like civil strife or agenda- setting 
within the field of political science, we have found ourselves in the midst of 
a fruitful discussion on the discourse of defining terms. Likewise, content 
instructors need to be prepared to work with the adjunct writing instructors 
introspectively and analytically to help build an understanding of the dis- 
course of their discipline. The discussion and analysis carried out between 
adjunct writing and content instructors may need to cover discourse para- 
meters of professional writing in the field as well as university student writ- 
ing, in order for the writing instructor to determine a pedagogical discourse 
grammar, if you will, appropriate for the particular adjunct course. Not that 
they should, but even if adjunct writing instructors immersed themselves in 
lectures, professional reading material, and sample student papers regarding 
the course content, they might still be unable to develop an insiders under- 
standing of the discourse unless they discussed what they observed with the 
content instructors as members of that discourse community. 

Just as adjunct writing instructors need to learn the discourse of the con- 
tent area, so also do content instructors need to learn aspects of our field of 
writing pedagogy in order to provide complementary instruction to our com- 
mon students. Our primary concern is that content instructors respond to 
student writing during the writing process in a manner that corresponds ped- 
agogically to our manner of response to writing. Naturally, we also hope that 
content instructors will assess final drafts of papers in ways that correspond 
to our assessments. We need to develop with the content instructors a com- 
mon understanding of the expectations of the discourse community that we 
are teaching, sharing views on guiding students during their writing process- 
es, responding to student work in progress, and assessing final papers. 
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As anyone who has been involved in writing-across-the-curriculum 
knows, writing instructors can come up against content instructors who 
consider it their responsibility merely to present writing assignments, 
answer questions if students come for help in office hours, and put letter 
grades along with a few justifying remarks on final papers. What needs to 
occur in the adjunct model is serious communication between adjunct writ- 
ing instructors and content instructors regarding many issues, for example, 
(a) the types of written discourse the students should be working on, (b) the 
most appropriate ways to clarify writing assignments, (c) the types of diffi- 
culties students are experiencing in writing various assignments, (d) charac- 
teristics of both excellent and inadequate papers from the content instruc- 
tor’s perspective and ways to clarify this for the students well before final 
drafts are due, (e) given specific assignments, the areas which adjunct writ- 
ing instructors should help students with and the areas the content instruc- 
tor should help students with, and (f) what the adjunct writing teacher 
should assess and what the content teacher should assess. 

Clearly, what we are suggesting here — developing an understanding of 
the discourse community at hand as well as sharing a common view of writ- 
ing pedagogy - requires work from both the content instructor and the 
writing instructor. We are calling for reciprocal communication regarding 
entire fields of academic thought. This type of communication cannot be 
accomplished during a couple of meetings before the term begins but 
requires consistent communication throughout the course. It has already 
been noted in the literature that a most important factor assuring the suc- 
cess of an adjunct language program is regularly scheduled meeting time 
with content and language instructors, meeting time which is paid and 
scheduled at a time of the working day when all instructors have plenty of 
energy (Brinton, Snow, &c Wesche, 1989; Mundahl, 1993). Without paid, 
rested time, meaningful communication cannot occur among content and 
adjunct language instructors; neither can communication take place suc- 
cessfully if the status of the adjunct writing instructor remains marginal. 
Boundaries need to be crossed by both the adjunct writing instructors and 
the content instructors such that the pedagogical responsibility and author- 
ity for writing and content is shared. 



Concluding Remarks 

Teachers need to approach adjunct courses with caution. In the best of 
circumstances, adjunct courses are a powerful means by which we can inte- 
grate content and writing instruction. They can allow us to open doors to 
the academic world for our students, helping them to understand the con- 
tent and discourse of the communities within which they are learning and 
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to become more effective writers within that community. The best of cir- 
cumstances, however, are often difficult to find. Institutional parameters 
find many of us working under conditions that do not easily lend them- 
selves to sound adjunct courses. We are suggesting that ESL writing teach- 
ers be wary of situations in which they have lower status, in which the con- 
tent teachers do not value the writing teacher s content nor attempt to learn 
it, in which the institution does not support the adjunct model by providing 
paid time for collaboration, in which there is not common ground for 
teaching and responding to writing between the content and writing 
teacher, or in which the students themselves are not vested in the content 
or the adjunct model. We are not suggesting that teachers avoid these situa- 
tions, but we do believe that for the adjunct model to work, these condi- 
tions must be overcome. In the end, working under such conditions is not 
only demoralizing to students and teachers alike, it ends up separating what 
is inherendy inseparable - content and writing. ■ 
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Developing Communities 
Of Reflective ESL Teacher- Scholars 
Through Peer Coaching 

I ndividuals entering or continuing in the teaching profession across the 
state of California face a paradox. Their credential and graduate school 
preservice training is generally inadequate to prepare them to confi- 
dently and competently enter todays classroom. Furthermore, inservice 
opportunities may actually fossilize rather than foster professional growth 
by failing to provide for teachers exemplary models to emulate and oppor- 
tunities to engage in reflective practice, collegiality, and shared leadership. 
At the same time, these teachers are charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cating a student population that is daily becoming strikingly more diverse 
with regard to home language and culture, learning and working styles, 
socio-economic privilege, and degree of social and academic preparation for 
school success. 

Providing effective preservice or inservice training for California's edu- 
cators in order to better serve such a diverse and changing student popula- 
tion is a formidable challenge for both teachers and administrators. When 
we ask faculty across the content areas and grade levels to embrace innova- 
tive approaches to language, literacy, and concept development for nonna- 
tive English speakers such as cooperative classroom structures or specially 
designed academic instruction in English (SDAIE), we are not simply ask- 
ing them to fine tune existing knowledge and skills. We are asking them to 
adopt instructional approaches that require a fundamental reconsideration 
of underlying issues of educational access and equity, power and privilege, 
and individual professional responsibility. 

Professional development of this magnitude requires an approach that 
challenges and integrally involves teachers in the creation and validation of 
their own knowledge. Current professional development efforts, however, 
are frequently inadequate to affect long-lasting, significant changes. One 
day or half-day inservices, regardless of the charisma, credibility and exper- 
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tise of the trainer, do little to assist and sustain meaningful professional 
growth. Conferences in specific subject matter fall equally short of address- 
ing educators’ needs for complex and ongoing learning about culturally plu- 
ralistic pedagogy. In most cases, the rhetoric of instructional innovation 
touted in the inservice or conference presentation and the initial enthusi- 
asm with which teachers leave the session surpass the reality of institutional 
or classroom change. 

Professional Development and Transfer of Training 

Few new or experienced teachers, despite the best of intentions, can 
move from either a conference workshop or a more intensive staff develop- 
ment program directly into the classroom and begin implementing a new 
approach with noteworthy success. To acquire even moderately difficult 
instructional approaches, many teachers need as much as 20 to 30 hours of 
instruction in its theory, 15 to 20 demonstrations, and an additional 10 to 
15 feedback sessions to apply what they have learned (Shalaway, 1985). 
Programs or innovations that require major revisions in the way teachers 
presently organize their curriculum and conduct their classes are unlikely to 
be implemented very well, if at all (Doyle 6c Ponder, 1977). Predictably 
improbable is immediate or appropriate use of strategies which require new 
ways of thinking about learning objectives, and the processes by which stu- 
dents with diverse linguistic, cultural, and educational backgrounds may 
each achieve those objectives and be fairly assessed. 

In most cases, teachers need considerable time and experimentation to 
fit the sociolinguistically and politically grounded practices we expose them 
to in teacher education courses or staff development sessions focusing on 
instruction for bilingual/bicultural students to their unique pedagogical 
premises and classroom conditions. Even when professional development 
includes clear modeling followed by a hands-on practical component, any 
skill developed in training does not appear sufficient to sustain actual class- 
room practice with more complex models of teaching. Instead, nearly all 
classroom practitioners need social support as they labor through the trans- 
fer of training process (Showers, Joyce, 6c Bennett, 1987). 

Berman and McLaughlin (1976) introduced the concept of mutual 
adaptation to describe the process by which teachers try out new practices, 
then adapt and modify them to fit their unique teaching contexts. These 
Rand researchers found that both the new instructional practices and the 
classroom setting into which they were brought were gradually changed, 
but that when staff development sessions were spaced over time, the likeli- 
hood of successful implementation and mutual adaptation was far greater. 
A one-shot workshop (even if the workshop extends over two or three con- 
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secutive days) does not allow for any period of trial and experimentation or 
for mutual adaptation. Teachers thus need adequate exposure to the major 
tenets of a new instructional approach and effective modeling along with 
time for classroom application. 

Another indispensable feature of this fitting process must be opportu- 
nities for teachers to do detailed and continuing analyses of their teaching 
in a context that is both supportive and nonjudgmental yet personally and 
intellectually stimulating. Goldenberg and Gallimore (1991) maintain that 
professional development must be “grounded in the mundane but very real 
details of teachers’ daily work lives and in a form that provides the intellec- 
tual stimulation of a graduate seminar” (p. 69-70). Certainly, teachers need 
ongoing guidance and validation to make successful adaptations of new 
instructional practices to their specific content areas and the special needs 
of their students. 

Norms of Collegiality and Experimentation 

Indeed, new school programs and innovations have been found to be 
most successful when teachers have regular opportunities to meet to discuss 
their classroom experiences in an atmosphere of collegiality and experimen- 
tation (Little, 1982). For most teachers, having a chance to share perspec- 
tives, raise questions, and seek solutions to common problems is extremely 
beneficial. In fact, what teachers appear to appreciate most about profes- 
sional development is not the actual training, regardless of the expertise of 
the facilitator or relevancy of the topic, but the opportunity to explore 
issues and workplace challenges with colleagues (Holly, 1982). Since the 
power and attraction of staff development appears to lie in the opportunity 
to interact with fellow teachers, the vital role of follow-up collegial dialogue 
and positive reinforcement for participants in professional development 
activities cannot be overemphasized. It is as crucial as the preceding intro- 
duction to innovative practices and supporting theory through training. As 
Guskey (1986) persuasively points out, “Since ... changes (in teacher atti- 
tudes and beliefs) occur mainly after implementation takes place and evi- 
dence of improved student learning is gained, it is continued support fol- 
lowing the initial training that is most crucial” (p. 10). 

Unfortunately, few teaching contexts have strong structures to support 
the norms of collegiality and experimentation so vital to professional 
growth and renewal. Frequently, the sociology of a school or a particular 
department discourages colleagues from soliciting help or offering assis- 
tance to fellow teachers. The milieu of many schools fosters isolation, not 
interaction, and independence, not team orientation. Teachers largely work 
alone, in their classrooms and offices, some out of desire and some out of 
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necessity. A new faculty member may work in isolation, not yet having 
formed comfortable collegial relationships; other novice and veteran teach- 
ers may feel that to seek advice actively on curriculum, instruction, or class- 
room management is admitting a lack of competence and a potential threat 
to their professional status. Consequently, the critical decisions many facul- 
ty members make about teaching and learning stem more from their soli- 
tary reflection than from dialogue with trusted and respected colleagues. 

Given the challenges of equitably serving California’s diverse student 
learners, often without adequate or appropriate professional support, it is 
no wonder that many teachers vacillate between the impression that what 
they are doing is working fairly well and therefore does not warrant any 
change and a sense of general futility about the teaching profession and 
their ability to help the majority of their students learn (Moran, 1990). If 
we want schoolwide faculty to more responsibly and effectively educate 
their diverse and changing students, creating school norms of collegiality, 
experimentation, and support is essential. 

Peer Coaching 

School-based peer coaching is one proven way to improve faculty rela- 
tions, encourage teachers to talk about teaching in a purposeful manner, 
and try new instructional practices. Peer coaching is a process in which col- 
leagues voluntarily assist each other in developing their teaching repertoires 
through (a) reciprocal, focused, non-evaluative classroom observations and 
(b) prompt, constructive feedback on those observations. 

But like many educational innovations, peer coaching is considerably 
more complex than it appears at first glance. Peer coaching can offer unpar- 
alleled support to teachers in their efforts to find new and better ways to 
educate their diverse students only if a program is supported by both teach- 
ers and administrators and carefully designed and implemented with an 
individual school’s or department’s culture and needs in mind. To imple- 
ment a peer coaching program which indeed strengthens professional 
preparation and helps build a community of reflective educators, careful 
consideration must be given to the selection of the coaching model and 
coaching partners, the nature and extent of the training provided in coach- 
ing, and any logistical or financial constraints. 

Coaching Models 

Although various coaching models exist, the three most prevalent are 
technical coaching, collegial coaching, and challenge coaching. The techni- 
cal coaching model stems from the work of Joyce and Showers (1982) and is 
used in conjunction with professional development to provide a structure 
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for the follow up that is essential for mastering complex teaching methods 
and curricular reforms. This model pairs teachers or teachers and consul- 
tants during the professional development session and provides training in 
using an assessment form designed to capture the key components of the 
new teaching method. The coaching partners use this form during class- 
room observations to record the presence or absence of specific behaviors 
and to later provide focused, nonevaluative feedback. Garmston (1987) 
highlights the multiple benefits of technical coaching when offered as a 
complement to quality staff development: enhanced collegiality, increased 
professional dialogue, creation of a shared pedagogical vocabulary, and 
maximum transfer of training. 

Collegial coaching , most often conducted by pairs of teachers, concen- 
trates on areas the observed teacher wishes to improve. This coaching 
approach leads colleagues to reflect together on personally relevant issues of 
teaching and learning. It encourages teachers to develop a habit of self-ini- 
tiated reflection about their professional practice. The observed teachers 
priority, rather than an instructional approach introduced in a staff develop- 
ment session, therefore determines the coaching focus. For example, a 
teacher may question the equity of student participation in class discussions 
and activities. Together, the coaching partners would then identify perfor- 
mance indicators for this instructional goal. The coach routinely gathers 
relevant data during classroom observations, then helps the observed 
teacher analyze and interpret it. This kind of coaching may be particularly 
helpful when a teacher wants assistance in getting an objective reading on 
the classroom dynamics, interaction, or atmosphere. The major goals of 
collegial coaching thus are to deepen collegiality, increase pedagogical dia- 
logue, and facilitate professional instrospection rather than to assist a col- 
league in mastering specific new instructional practices. 

Challenge coaching differs from technical and collegial coaching in both 
its process and projected outcomes. This coaching format enables teams of 
educational staff to conduct action research by coming up with creative 
responses to persistent problems they are experiencing in their daily prac- 
tice. The term challenge refers to resolving a problematic instructional situa- 
tion. Challenge coaching is conducted in small groups called challenge teams 
rather than pairs. These teams are commonly comprised of fellow teachers; 
however, unlike technical or collegial coaching practices, administrators and 
key support staff such as instructional aides and counselors may also be 
included because of their special perceptions or expertise. The result of 
challenge coaching is ideally a set of fresh perspectives and alternative 
strategies to use in the classroom and insightful, supportive feedback as an 
individual instructor strives to achieve a personal goal. Since collegiality, 
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trust, and protocol in problem solving through professional dialogue are 
essential conditions for challenge coaching, this model most successfully 
evolves after other coaching programs have already been successfully estab- 
lished. 

An initial coaching program borrowing from both the technical and 
collegial coaching models promotes maximum transfer of training while 
creating a more collegial school environment which promotes professional 
dialogue and problem solving. Teachers first receive comprehensive training 
in instructional strategies in tandem with constructive coaching strategies. 
They are then encouraged to select a colleague as a coaching partner to 
mutually observe class sessions and collect objective data on specific teach- 
ing behaviors, utilizing a practical feedback form but focusing on the part- 
ner’s preestablished instructional priorities. 

Coaching Versus Evaluation 

To wholeheartedly embark upon a peer coaching endeavor, most facul- 
ty members need to be solidly assured of the trustworthiness and confiden- 
tiality of the process. The goals and guidelines for peer coaching must 
therefore be clearly distinguished from professional evaluation. Traditional 
teacher evaluation typically implies summative judgment by an administra- 
tor or superior about an individual’s total professional performance, whereas 
coaching implies formative assistance by a colleague/peer in a professional 
development process. It is thus critical that a coach not fall into the role of 
an evaluator during a coaching session even though it is a challenge for 
most to refrain from offering occasional unsolicited criticism and advice. 
Successful coaching programs can only be established in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and support where teachers feel it is safe to experiment, fail, 
reflect, question, solicit help, revise, and try again. Nothing could be farther 
from this atmosphere than is the practice of traditional teacher evaluation, 
particularly when a performance evaluation is combined with an assessment 
for retention, tenure, or promotion. It is not surprising that teachers appear 
more concerned about negative evaluations for career advancement than in 
availing themselves of opportunities for professional growth (Corcoran, 
Walker, & White, 1988; Rosenholtz, 1985). Because an administrator fre- 
quently plays a relatively threatening evaluative role with teachers, peer 
coaching provides an alternative means for instructional support and goal 
setting in a school. While administrators may reasonably and sensitively 
help a teacher establish goals for improvement, in true peer coaching pro- 
grams the process of refining curriculum and instructional delivery is pri- 
marily left to teachers working with fellow classroom practitioners. 
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The Coaching Process 



Typically, the peer coaching process involves a preobservation confer- 
ence and establishment of observation criteria, classroom observation, col- 
lection of data, a postconference, and establishment of subsequent observa- 
tion criteria. 

Preobservation conference 

During the preobservation conference, the teacher makes explicit for the 
observer: (a) relevant background information about the class; (b) the intend- 
ed purpose of the lesson; (c) expected student outcomes and behaviors; (d) 
planned teaching behaviors and strategies; (e) any special concerns about the 
lesson; (f) the desired focus of the observation; and (g) logistical arrange- 
ments for the observation. It is useful for each coaching partner to complete 
a preobservation form during this conference to record any pertinent infor- 
mation for the mutual upcoming classroom visits (see Appendix A). 

The most difficult aspect of this step in the coaching process is identi- 
fying goals and concrete criteria for measuring those goals. Teachers must 
decide what is really important in their professional development and then 
try to operationalize those goals. It isn't manageable or fair for a coach to 
have a partner evade this crucial goal formulation and simply state: “Just 
come to my class and give me feedback on whatever you observe." The end 
result is generally counterproductive. The observed teacher may end up 
with an overwhelming amount of comprehensive feedback which smacks of 
evaluation, or very general, impractical comments which fail to engender 
enthusiasm for the program or faith in the partner. 

Some teachers find their observations and conferences to be more 
focused and beneficial if they share common criteria than if they examine 
completely different aspects of teaching. Many novice coaches find it par- 
ticularly useful at this stage to have a summary sheet of observable behav- 
iors for specific instructional approaches. When coaching is intended to 
promote transfer of training, an observation form which recaps major tenets 
of a staff development session is generally appreciated by faculty (see 
Appendix B). Another suggestion is that partners select no more than five 
observation criteria per session. Otherwise, just as when a partner fails to 
establish observation criteria, the observations lack focus and the follow-up 
conferences lack substantive data. 

Classroom observation 

During the actual classroom observation, the peer coach records 
descriptive data but does not interpret or evaluate concrete classroom 
action, and instead focuses exclusively on the instructional elements previ- 
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ou’sly identified by the teacher partner. Multiple data-gathering procedures 
exist, including record keeping on an observation instrument, audiotaping, 
and videotaping. Educational researchers have generated a variety of obser- 
vation instruments which can facilitate data collection during classroom 
observations, depending on the nature of the instructional behaviors and 
goals specified by the teacher partner. Good and Brophy’s (1984) Looking 
In Classrooms is a particularly good source of observation instruments. 
However, when coaching is encouraged to accomplish transfer of training, 
the most logical and manageable instrument is one which outlines the tar- 
get improvements in instructional design and delivery. This focused obser- 
vation form can be distributed and discussed during the actual training ses- 
sion and serves as a summary of the major tenets of the new instructional 
approach. Taking descriptive notes on the observation instrument helps 
improve the quality and extent of information a partner can share after a 
visit. However, for some teachers, a classroom observer absorbed in taking 
copious notes can be distracting to the point of being counterproductive. In 
such cases, teachers should stipulate during the preobservation conference 
whether they would be comfortable with a colleague observer taking notes. 
If not, the coach should be sure to budget 10 to 15 minutes immediately 
following the classroom visit to complete the observation form and note 
specific examples and comments. Moreover, to relieve any residual appre- 
hension about peer observations being used for performance reviews, any 
and all data gathered during the course of the coaching sessions becomes 
exclusively the property of the observed teacher. 

Postconference 

During the postconference, the two colleagues discuss what actually 
happened during the lesson as opposed to what may have been planned. 
Rather than making recommendations, the observer facilitates this process 
by asking non-threatening questions. Questions such as “Is that what you 
expected to happen?” or “How would you do that differently?” prompt the 
teacher to reflect on the lesson, recalling actual teacher and student behav- 
iors. When offering this feedback, the observer comments on elements of 
the lesson other than those established in the preobservation conference 
only if the colleague solicits additional information. In summary, peer 
coaches provide specific, solicited, limited, constructive feedback on what 
they see rather than what they feel. To close this session, the observed 
teacher decides upon the focus for the next observation, directly stating the 
aspects of curriculum or instructional delivery which should serve as follow- 
up observation priorities. The coach can facilitate this step by making sure 
that the items of focus are specific, manageable, and actually observable. 
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Selecting Coaching Partners 

Coaches who are experts on enabling instructional practices in a multi- 
cultural classroom, such as bilingual or ESL resource teachers and teacher 
educators, can indeed provide invaluable professional input on curriculum 
and instruction if teachers perceive them as trustworthy, skilled colleagues 
and are willing to solicit their help. However, expecting resource teachers, 
project directors, or department chairs to provide the bulk of technical 
assistance following staff development is neither efficient nor realistic. Even 
exceptionally conscientious resource teachers and administrators, with 
superb interpersonal staff relations, can only provide ongoing assistance to a 
fraction of their teachers. 

It is also worth noting that most faculty are strongly opposed to 
attending an inservice or being observed and coached by someone who is 
not currently teaching in a context similar to their own and experiencing 
what they view as the realities of the classroom. Furthermore, teachers are 
apt to resent mandates for schoolwide or departmentwide coaching rather 
than voluntary participation. Faculty are also likely to react negatively to 
administrative appointment of coaching partners rather than self-selection. 

On a practical basis, most coaching should be performed by teams of 
classroom teachers working together to broaden their teaching repertoires. 
They are logistically and psychologically closer together, and if provided 
with effective, incremental training in new instructional practices as well as 
in coaching techniques, they are in an ideal positition to carry out all coach- 
ing functions. Further, if the major responsibility for coaching is placed 
with peers, status and power differentials are minimized and a more open, 
trusting, and collaborative atmosphere is created. 

To help ensure faculty buy in and reduce anxiety, teachers should defi- 
nitely be allowed to select their regular coaching partners or to form teams 
of four to eight colleagues who rotate observing each other. Teacher part- 
nerships may be based on similarity in teaching context or partners may 
vary considerably in experience, content area, and level. The main ingredi- 
ents for successful coaching relationships are mutual trust and respect. 
Nonetheless, there is at least one decided advantage to heterogeneous, 
interdisciplinary grouping. As members of instructional support teams 
structured across departments, courses, or grade levels, colleagues become 
more aware of their common resources and challenges. They also tend to 
focus their observations and ensuing discussions on target instructional 
practices and broader educational issues rather than primarily on curricu- 
lum. 
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Training of Coaches 

Training in coaching is an essential condition for peer coaching to suc- 
ceed and not be counterproductive. Although on the surface it appears that 
observing another teacher conduct a class is a relatively simple, straightfor- 
ward process, teachers who participate in coaching programs are generally 
astonished by how challenging it is to be truly objective and faithful to a 
partner’s requested observation criteria when recording data and conferenc- 
ing. An effective training-for-coaching program trains teachers before they 
coach and includes follow-up training while the coaching program is under 
way. If, as Crandall (1983) and Guskey (1986) claim, teacher commitment 
follows practice rather than preceding it, then follow-up sessions in which 
all participating teachers can openly discuss their coaching experiences and 
refine their understandings and skills are even more crucial than initial for- 
mal training activities. 

Training in coaching must empower teachers by helping them identify 
practices that impede movement toward collegiality and by equipping them 
with an extended repertoire of coaching skills. Among these skills, training 
in factual data gathering is fundamental, yet providing prompt, descriptive, 
nonevaluative feedback is perhaps the most crucial. A peer coach must have 
initially collected adequate relevant data on the colleague’s preestablished 
target strategies and behaviors during the classroom observation. The 
coaching partner must then be ready to praise the observed colleague’s 
efforts step by step while giving specific nonthreatening feedback which is 
grounded in the observation data. A supportive coach must also know how 
to ask nonjudgemental questions that help the partner to analyze and eval- 
uate instructional decisions and that prompt reflection and improvement in 
teaching performance. 

If logistics and trust factors favor peers as coaches, it follows that the 
training of coaches most sensibly takes place during the training of the 
teaching behaviors and strategies that require coaching. The goals of staff 
development should provide the broader structure for follow up observa- 
tions. It is particularly helpful for beginning coaches to establish a narrow 
observational focus for gathering and reporting data. Some coaching part- 
ners experience unexpected difficulty identifying observable instructional 
goals and performance indicators and find their observations and confer- 
ences to be more beneficial if they share common criteria. Again, coaching 
program administrators can facilitate the process of establishing reasonable 
observation criteria by ensuring that faculty receive a feedback form which 
synthesizes target skills and behaviors from the staff development session. 
With such a form teachers will have not only a common vocabulary for dis- 
cussing teaching and learning processes but a framework for selecting 
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instructional goals that are personally significant yet familiar to both mem- 
bers of the coaching partnership. 

For example, the observation form in Appendix B was used to summa- 
rize the major tenets of a training session focusing on effective small-group 
work design and implementation in multicultural/multilingual high school 
and college classes (Kinsella &c Sherak, 1993). For that session faculty 
selected no more than five initial instructional goals to serve as observation 
criteria for their peer coach. After receiving constructive feedback from 
their partner on these specific aspects of their classroom small-group work, 
each teacher then established a new set of criteria for the subsequent obser- 
vation. 

During the coaching training session, teachers greatly benefit from 
practice in conferencing skills and giving focused constructive feedback 
using a manageable observation form and watching classroom footage of 
instructors experimenting with the target instructional goals. The coaching 
trainer can establish clear observation criteria before teachers view each les- 
son segment, then facilitate roleplays in which participants provide facilita- 
tive feedback to the observed teacher. This crucial observation practice 
helps minimize any residual reticence about being evaluated rather than 
assisted by a peer coach. 

Another way to help a school community develop a shared professional 
language and norms of experimentation is to structure regular coaching 
meetings. Monthly sharing sessions offer coaching teams comprised of fac- 
ulty from different content areas and grade levels a chance to celebrate and 
demonstrate their successes, share perspectives, seek solutions to common 
problems, and gain new motivation to persist and refine skills. 



Administrative Support for Peer Coaching 

Any effective coaching program requires an active instructional leader. 
The cellular organization and the prevailing milieu of many schools makes 
coaching extremely difficult. A congenial, laissez-faire administrator does 
little to inspire faculty buy in, remove obstacles, foster collaboration, or 
eliminate teacher isolation. 

Truly supportive principals, project directors, and department chairs 
provide both verbal and tangible support for a coaching program. Initially, 
they help faculty identify an appropriate coaching model, taking into care- 
ful consideration the school or department s culture, history of past change 
efforts, interstaff trust levels, and the size of the staff. They then lend direc- 
tion and validation to a program by actually attending all staff development 
sessions and coaching training sessions, modeling positive coaching behav- 
iors, and responding to coaches' concerns and constraints. Empathic 
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administrators know how important it is for teachers to work in a climate 
that supports collegiality and continuous growth. They reflect on their own 
collegial experiences and recognize how difficult it may be for many teach- 
ers to expose themselves to even a peer observer when they have been 
assigned to classes and largely left to fend for themselves for years. 

Active instructional leaders and colleagues, therefore, support coaching 
efforts as a constructive formative alternative to merely summative evalua- 
tion. These administrators further demonstrate their recognition of the 
value of peer coaching by freeing up time and money to help a program 
flourish. They offer to take over classes, secure roving substitutes for the 
program on given days so that teachers can observe each other, and devote 
faculty meeting time for coaching teams to regroup for collegial sharing. 
Furthermore, they provide incentives to motivate reticent faculty, who may 
most benefit from participation, such as small stipends, release time, pro- 
fessional credits, and letters of commendation for personnel files. Finally, 
they regularly applaud the efforts of coaching teams in departmental and 
schoolwide staff meetings, personal memos, and campus newsletters. 

The Role of Schools of Education 

Norms of collegiality and experimentation have been shown to be nec- 
essary ingredients for the most effective teacher training (Little, 1982). 
Collegiality among faculty members means more than friendliness; it 
entails mutual respect and assistance and connecting on a professional level 
with a diverse staff. Further, while credential courses may be starting points 
for theoretical foundations and methodology, they do not begin to cover the 
wide range of classroom situations and student responses a new teacher is 
apt to encounter. Teachers in training need to be comfortable fluctuating 
between the comfortable and the unfamiliar, sharing successes, and openly 
seeking support in disappointments. This ability to take the risks necessary 
to teach more effectively and to constantly adjust goals and strategies neces- 
sitates a trusting, collaborative environment. 

Schools of education can play key roles in preparing teachers who are 
advocates of reflective practice and collegiality. In their training programs, 
teacher interns can be shown how to effectively observe and coach each 
other. Instructional support teams can easily be formed within credential 
courses to provide mutual support for microteaching endeavors. These same 
team members can later take turns coaching each other during actual stu- 
dent teaching, as long as master teachers also advocate peer coaching and 
welcome scheduled visitors. In this way, developing education professionals 
can receive more extensive and varied feedback on their classroom practice 
along with more encouragement to persist and refine skills. Moreover, these 
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coaching opportunities will hopefully instill in new teachers a value for 
reflection, collaboration, and experimentation which they can carry along 
with their credentials into the workplace. 

Developing Communities of Teacher- Scholars 

Peer coaching is certainly one of the most promising avenues for 
teacher growth, rejuvenation, and empowerment. Used to complement cul- 
turally responsive teacher education, a coaching program equips school staff 
with skills in collaborative reflective practice as well as a structure for sup- 
porting ongoing curricular and instructional experimentation. Of perhaps 
greater importance, coaching strengthens collegial relationships. Whether 
with a partner or with a team, coaching affords teachers a safe, structured 
opportunity to raise questions and admit challenges. In this climate of safe- 
ty and trust, an individual teacher is encouraged to actively seek suggestions 
from fellow classroom practitioners while undertaking an instructional 
leadership and guidance role traditionally reserved for administrators. 
Within such a community of faculty-scholars who continuously engage in 
the study of their craft, teachers are more likely to find the strength and 
support to become agents of change who strive to create more democratic 
schooling environments and who assume responsibility for contributing to 
the knowledge base of their profession. ■ 
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Appendix A 

Preobservation Conference Form 

Teacher Peer Coach 



Observation Logistics 

a. date 


b. classroom 


c. beginning time 


ending time 


d. relationship of observer to students: 




detached 


involved 


e. seating arrangement for observer: 




anvwhere 


assigned 



2 . Class Background 

a. subject area 

b. grade level 

c. number of students 

d. class make-up 

3. Lesson Description 

a. learning objectives of the lesson: 

b. planned teaching behaviors and strategies: 

c. any concerns about the lesson: 

4. Specific Areas for Observation 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

5. Postobservation Conference 

a. place 

b. date c. time _ 
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Appendix B 



Peer- Coaching Observation Form: 
Groupwork Design and Implementation 



Instructor 



Class 



Date 



Peer Coach 



Directions: Provide feedback for your colleague on the aspects of effective 
classroom groupwork implementation which she or he has 
asked you to focus on during this observation. Write specific 
examples, comments, or questions which you want to be sure to 
discuss in your postobservation meetings. 

1. Prepared students with vocabulary and language strategies neces- 
sary for the group activity. 

2. Selected an activity which clearly lent itself to task-based, active 

collaboration. 

3. Related the activity to previous lessons and previous activities. 

4. Made explicit the purpose, procedures, and expected outcome of 

the group activity. 

5. Broke a more complicated task into manageable, clearly delineated 

steps. 

6. Gave clear oral instructions for the activity, accompanied by a visual 

aid; wrote the goals, time frame, and procedures on a handout, an 
overhead transparency, or the chalkboard. 

7. Modeled the task or a part of the task and checked to see if all stu- 
dents understood the instructions before placing them in groups. 

8. Established a clear and adequate time frame for students to com- 
plete all parts of the task. 

9. Explained the group member roles with behaviors necessary for 

completion of the task. 

10. Appeared to have a clear rationale for small-group formations. 

11. Encouraged cooperation, mutual support, and development of 

group accomplishment. 
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12. Took an active, facilitative role while the small groups were in 

progress by providing feedback and guidance and getting students 
back on track. 

13. Saved adequate time to process the completed small-group activity 

as a unified class, clarifying what was learned and validating what 
was accomplished. 

14. Incorporated listening and responding tasks for students to com- 
plete during group reports to facilitate task processing and ensure 
active listening and accountability. 

15. Provided feedback to students on their prosocial skills and academ- 
ic accomplishments during and/or after completion of the small- 
group activity. 

16. Asked students to evaluate their individual and/or small-group’s 

performance by means of a form, quickwrite, or journal entry. 

17. Made sure that students saw the connection between what was 

generated, practiced, or accomplished during the small-group activ- 
ity and any follow-up individual assignment. 



Additional Notes and Comments: 



Instructional Goals for Future Observations: 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

J^Jt^Kin sella and Kathy Sherak, 1993 
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PETER ROOS 

Multicultural Education , Training, and Advocacy 




An Overview of 

The Rights of Immigrant Parents 

T he rights of immigrant parents and students have not been handed 
to them on a silver platter, nor is one to assume that the existence of 
protections implies wholesale embrace or acquiescence by school 
districts. Whether because of racism, anti-immigrant attitudes, or plain 
lack of imagination, most of the rights described in this article have come 
about only as a result of civil rights litigation and political advocacy by rep- 
resentatives of minority groups. Unfortunately, litigation and advocacy will 
likely continue to be necessary in many jurisdictions to insure that the 
rights are honored. However, the information provided here may inspire 
voluntary change in districts and schools that violate these rights out of 
ignorance rather than malice. 

In thinking about the rights of immigrant parents it is crucial to 
remember one axiom: Immigrant parents have all of the rights of every 
other parent. The guiding principle that should thus govern a school dis- 
trict’s response to these parents and their children is one of equality. If a 
school district through design, practice, policy, or even inadvertence has 
placed barriers in the way of full and meaningful access of immigrant par- 
ents or their children to educational opportunity, there is a significant pos- 
sibility that legal rights are being violated. 

Legislatures and courts have created some specific rules which respond 
to common barriers to equal access. In the following pages we will explore 
some of these. It is important to understand two things about the rights 
discussed herein. First, the reason that they exist is a recognition that affir- 
mative steps are oftentimes necessary to secure equal access for those who 
come to our schools with needs which are different from English-speaking 
long-term residents of this country; secondly, these rights are in an evolving 
state. As advocates, legislatures, and courts develop a fuller recognition of 
the barriers that confront immigrant parents and their children, new rights 
and new remedies are likely. CATESOL members can assist in this process 
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of refining the knowledge base about practices that inhibit full access and 
help in the creation or expansion of the rights of newcomers who have so 
much to offer if given a fair chance. 

The Right to Enroll a Child in School 

The most basic right that a parent has is for his or her child to attend 
school. Immigrant parents often confront barriers that unlawfully inhibit 
this right which is taken for granted by others. It is unlawful to demand 
that a parent present evidence of lawful status in the country, a social secu- 
rity card, or a birth certificate as a precondition to admission to the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state. A school has no business asking 
about undocumented status. If social security numbers are used as a student 
ID or a birth certificate is used as a way to establish age for placement, 
alternative systems must be adopted for a parent who cannot produce these 
documents. The right to enroll in school also extends to children who 
reside with someone other than a parent for reasons beyond merely attend- 
ing a certain school district. These children must be admitted even though 
their protectors do not have formal legal guardianship. 

Right to Demand Equal Access to the Curriculum 

Under both state and federal law, all students are entitled to equal 
access to the full curriculum offered by a school. The major barriers con- 
fronting immigrant students are those posed by limited English proficiency. 
Federal law recognizes that a student classified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) has two needs that must be addressed by a school district: (a) the 
need to learn English so that within a reasonable time students can be com- 
petitive with their English-speaking peers, and (b) the need for access to the 
curriculum. A district must address each of these needs in a pedagogically 
sound manner, using adequate resources (trained teachers, materials, etc.) to 
accomplish the goals of equal participation and must regularly assess the 
program to determine if students are achieving parity; if not, the program 
must be adjusted to give a reasonable opportunity for its accomplishment. 

Despite the fact that Governor Deukmeijian vetoed the reauthorization 
of the state bilingual law in 1987, school districts which continue to receive 
state bilingual education funds must meet the general intended purposes of 
the vetoed act. These have been construed by the state Department of 
Education in ways that often give greater rights under state law than the 
more general federal provisions. For example, state law requires a native lan- 
guage (bilingual) program for students who cannot otherwise have access to 
the curriculum, unless the numbers are so small that it is impossible to do 
so. A plan to remedy the shortage of bilingual teachers must ordinarily be 
developed where there are not enough certified bilingual teachers. 
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Equal access to the curriculum certainly means that LEP pupils be able 
to participate in the entire curriculum. Thus at the secondary level, steps 
must be taken to insure that LEP pupils can participate meaningfully in the 
full range of offerings - not just the remedial track but also the advanced 
track. Where choice programs or magnets are offered in a district, meaning- 
ful access to these programs must be provided. A system that fails to provide 
opportunities to participate in gifted and talented programs is legally flawed 
as is one that does not accommodate those with special needs. Denial of 
access to Chapter One is a common barrier that is unlawful. 

Specific Parental Rights to Access the Schools 

All of the rights of students discussed here entitle parents to go to 
court or other forums to enforce their rights. Over and above those rights, 
which come to them as protectors of their children, are certain statutory 
rights given to assist parents to participate effectively in the schooling of 
their children and the governance of their schools. 

In California, a school district with 50 or more LEP pupils or a school 
with 20 or more must have a parental advisory committee. While these 
committees are viewed as advisory, they also were the product of legislation 
that saw active and informed parental involvement as central to the devel- 
opment of responsive programs. Thus the law envisions that the member- 
ship is to be a majority of parents chosen by parents and that they will have 
access to documents and information so that they can intelligently con- 
tribute to the development and oversight of the LEP programs. 

The federal migrant education program similarly envisions a parental 
advisory committee composed of a majority of parents, chosen by parents, 
with a right to access information needed to fully participate in the devel- 
opment and oversight of the program. There is furthermore a statewide 
parent advocacy group designed to influence state policy. 

Linguistic accessibility is an important determinant of whether one can 
participate in governance activities such as advisory committees and in the 
education of one’s child. The law requires that parental advisory commit- 
tees be linguistically accessible to non-English speaking parents. This is 
specific with respect to the two committees discussed above and fairly 
implied with respect to other committees. 

Both federal and state laws require that important notices be sent to 
parents in a language they can understand unless not practicable. While 
there are some debates over the threshold number of LEP parents that trig- 
gers such notices, at a minimum a school or district with a 15% LEP mem- 
bership of a single language group must prepare such notices. Bilingual 
information should include report cards, test information, parental activity 
information, required discipline notices, and other forms or specific notices 
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that call for decision making by parents. 

Like all other parents, an immigrant parent has the right to visit a 
child’s school and classroom, subject, of course, to reasonable regulation. 

Right to Respond to Low Achievement 

Rights of parents to influence the education of their children through 
legal remedies have typically focused on inputs; thus the discussion above 
focuses primarily on inequalities in the delivery of services rather than on 
equality or adequacy of output or achievement. 

There is increasing discussion in legal circles about rights of parents to 
secure a legal response to failure of their children. Due to the nascent state 
of this discussion and the lack of space, no more will be said. 

However, two recent bills signed into law deserve some mention. 
Under these laws parents who are dissatisfied with their schools have rights 
to transfer under certain circumstances. These rights belong to immigrant 
parents like all others. This might be an alternative response to the enforce- 
ment of the equality principle set forth above. 

Right to Adult Education 

While this article has focused on the rights of parents to secure equi- 
table educational programming for their children, one should not overlook 
the very real rights that these parents have to better themselves, and, thus 
indirectly, the life chances of their children. Federally funded adult educa- 
tion programs require consideration of the needs of non-English proficient 
immigrants in their programming; this is in addition to requirements in 
civil rights laws that these programs be accessible to these persons. While it 
is not uncommon to find ESL programs in adult education (though usually 
far fewer slots than are needed), it is not common to find adequate access to 
substantive offerings. This can constitute a legal wrong. 



As stated at the outset, it is hoped that a school district, principal, or 
teacher armed with the information in this article will move to assure that 
the rights of immigrants are honored. Indeed it is important to remember 
that the law generally sets minimums. Nothing prevents, and often logic 
suggests, expansion of the rights mentioned here. In any event, if rights are 
not honored, political and possibly legal action is the appropriate response 
of parents. ■ 



Conclusion 
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Putting Grading Into Context : 

From a Nightmare to a Learning Experience 

A s a teacher, I try hard to ensure that students have opportunities to 
be thoughtful, informed, and self-directed learners. This is true 
whether I am teaching elementary-aged children or graduate stu- 
dents. I now spend most of my time teaching prospective and practicing 
teachers and, although we meet only infrequently, I am determined to put 
into practice learning and teaching principles that guide me as a teacher of 
all learners. They include the following: 

1. Learning is socially constructed, so it is essential that the classroom 
environment foster learning in and with both students and teachers; 

2. The primary role of a teacher is to guide and challenge students, not 
to transmit information; and 

3. Assessment procedures should inform the teacher about students' 
accomplishments as well as needs and encourage student self- reflection. 

For the most part, I am successful in implementing the first two prin- 
ciples, even though students are usually not accustomed to being invited to 
take a more active role in their learning. What has been most difficult for 
me at the university level, however, has been to institute an assessment sys- 
tem that is consistent with my teaching goals and principles. As a teacher, I 
am most interested in using assessment to inform myself about individual 
students' growth, interests, and needs so that I can make appropriate 
instructional decisions. Student self-assessment has a key role to play in this 
endeavor. However, in higher education the most common form of assess- 
ment — grading — is seldom used to inform teachers and learners. Instead, 
grading simply judges students' worth. Some teachers claim that through 
grading we are able to “maintain standards” and ensure that students will 
work, the assumption being that without this type of extrinsic motivation 
students will not work. 

Perhaps this is true in some teachers' classrooms. But while I have 
taught in situations in which students were allocated credit/no credit grades 
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and in situations in which letter grades were allocated, I have not found 
that the presence of grades has had this effect of keeping students on task. 
Instead, I have found that the allocation of a grade can transform engaged, 
responsible learners into dependent students who seem to be more con- 
cerned about the grade they will receive than with the quality of their work. 
This can be a very distressing transformation to witness and be a part of. 

About two years ago, concerned about the negative impact of grading 
on students, I decided that I would try to eradicate the nightmare that was 
building around me and petitioned to teach credit/no credit courses. After 
my requests were denied, I realized that I needed to explore ways of better 
integrating university requirements with my own teaching principles and 
priorities. I began to explore alternative ways of arriving at grades, ways 
that would recognize the effort and achievement of students, and encourage 
students to view assessment as a means to learn about one’s learning and 
learning processes. 

One of the first changes that I instituted was to collaborate with stu- 
dents on grades. At mid- semester and end-of-semester conferences we now 
discuss their progress and grades. In preparation for these conferences, stu- 
dents hand in a written self-assessment in which they discuss their progress 
in each component that constitutes the final grade (e.g., participation, self- 
chosen reading and writing goals, and special project). I also refer to anec- 
dotal records that I keep (e.g., observational notes, dialogue journal entries, 
records of short-term assignments). In most cases, students and I agree on 
the grades that they receive. On occasion, I believe that students are earn- 
ing a higher grade than they credit themselves with. In other, usually more 
difficult, cases, I believe a student is not earning the grade that s/he sug- 
gests. In all cases, both the student and I explain our reasons for generating 
the grades we do. I listen carefully, look at the evidence, and make the final 
decision. At one point, I discovered that I was referring to this collaborative 
venture as a negotiation. This seemed to be more problematic than when I 
used the term arrive at collaboratively. Overall, this process has proven to be 
a less stressful and more meaningful way of addressing grading. Because we 
begin with self-assessment, the process reinforces students’ investment in 
their own learning. 

In a preservice reading/language arts course that I teach, I ask my 
graduate students to focus on developing their own literacy. I ask students 
to set reading and writing goals for themselves because I believe that, in 
order to be an effective teacher of reading and writing, one must be actively 
engaged in reading and writing. Two years ago, I did not ask students to 
grade their reading and writing because I thought that to do so would 
involve assessing the quality of their reading and writing and was afraid 
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that doing so would undermine their development as readers and writers. 
However, students were adamant about the need to include this important 
aspect of the course into the grading system. 

Eventually, I realized that the grade could be arrived at by looking at 
the degree of challenge inherent in the goals, and how successfully students 
have met their goals. I ask students to set six-week long goals that they are 
interested in working on and which will challenge them. I then meet with 
each student in a brief, beginning-of-semester conference during which we 
discuss the goals, consider alternatives, make changes, and finalize them. 
The goals are highly idiosyncratic and have included, for example, making 
time each day to write, reading and writing poetry, writing a childrens pic- 
ture book, completing and sending off a short story to a publisher, and 
reading six pieces of extended nonfiction. 

In preparing for the mid- and end-of-semester conferences, I ask stu- 
dents to comment on several features, including “What have been your 
major accomplishments?” and “What else would you like to have accom- 
plished?” I have been struck over and over again by the magnitude of their 
accomplishments, the honesty of their responses, the ability they possess to 
express developing philosophies of how to teach language and literacy, and 
the degree to which focusing on developing their own literacy has altered 
their reading and writing habits (as well as how they view themselves as lit- 
erate people). The following excerpt from Victorias self-assessment illus- 
trates these points: 

Reading, reading, reading. Ive never before done so much 
reading in this span of time; in fact, IVe never even come close. 
Although I didn't read a few of the articles in their entirety, and 
I didn’t finish the Rigg/ Allen book (I got sick when I was half 
way through and then many projects were pressing on me), I 
read ten professional journal articles (the last four are still 
pending), four and a half professional books, many books for 
young people ... I feel much more informed on books that I 
would want to include in my class library and also on reference 
books and articles to turn to for activities and guidance. 

Eve also become much more comfortable with writing, and 
have even developed a desire to share some of my writings. 

This is a big step for me. Before I only asked a friend to proof 
read a paper, and it was hard enough to ask that much. Now I 
have shared stories and poems that I have written because I 
think the reader might relate to them in some way. Eve also 
become much more interested in others’ writings. The most 
challenging writing process I undertook was trying to write 
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meaningful poems for my mother. I struggled a great deal with 
this, but the result of sharing these poems made the effort well 
worth it. 

. . . The group Poetry Project was my biggest disappoint- 
ment ... I think I had unrealistic expectations about how much 
time it would take to do this and how much we could accom- 
plish during class workshop time. IVe already told you that I 
didn’t communicate as effectively as I would have liked on this 
project ... I also need to make greater efforts to stay in touch 
with and to be receptive to others’ points of view in a group 
process. (Victoria, end-of- semester self-assessment) 

When I read these comments from Victoria, I was struck by how much 
more I knew of her as a learner by reading them. I knew that Victoria had 
become a prolific reader, but I didn’t know what and how much she read or 
the depth of its impact on her. I knew that she had been unsure about the 
wisdom of selecting the writing goal for herself of writing poems about and 
for her mother, a person with whom she had a difficult relationship, but I 
did not know whether she had met her goals and what the impact had been 
on her as a human being and writer. I also knew that working on her special 
project had not always been easy, but I wasn’t sure what she had learned 
from the experience. The written self-assessment allowed me to gain 
insights into Victoria’s learning processes, get answers to questions I had. It 
also offered me an opportunity to assess the degree to which Victoria had 
set challenging reading and writing goals and had met them. When we met 
for an end-of-semester conference, during which we collaboratively arrived 
at her grade for the course, I had read Victoria’s self-assessment and was 
able to explore issues with her that seemed important, for example, why she 
was now more interested in reading other people’s writing and how her spe- 
cial project group had resolved its differences. 

Another student, Youngshin, decided to use her reading and writing 
goal setting to: (a) write about her experiences with racism as an immigrant 
in a U.S. elementary school, and (b) learn to read in her parents’ native lan- 
guage. In preparation for the midsemester conference , she wrote: 

I have been keeping up with my goals. I have been writing 
a collection of reflections and poems on my childhood and the 
racism I have encountered while growing up in the States. I’ve 
gone through a few drafts on some and conferred a couple of 
times on some as well. It was difficult getting it out and facing 
those locked up memories. The major difficulty I’m facing 
though is that I have never really written poems or long narra- 




tives except for reports and journals and I am finding it difficult 
to get a final draft on any of my work. 

My reading goal has done me a big favor. It has given me a 
new look into my culture. I try to read the Korean newspaper 
every other day. What I cannot read is the ancient Chinese- 
style writing the articles have ... It is exciting ... I’m learning 
to read all over again. 

Youngshin is a fairly reticent member of the class and I was not quite 
sure how she was doing. Through this written self-assessment, I was able to 
understand her much better as a person and as a learner. In the conference, 
we talked about the influence of audience on one’s writing. I asked 
Youngshin about the extent to which her goals had challenged her and she 
explained how difficult it was for her to read Korean and how her father 
had been helping her, including buying books in Korean. She also talked 
about the emotional difficulty of writing in a sustained way about an era in 
her life that had been so painful. 

Through these self-assessments I have learned about the intellectual 
and practical accomplishments, stumbling blocks, and future goals of stu- 
dents. Self-assessment is not an easy proposition for many students. They 
are generally not accustomed to stepping back and consciously reflecting 
upon what they have done, what they have accomplished, and what they 
plan on doing in the future. Students are more accustomed to someone else 
placing value on their efforts and work, and, in some cases, they are reluc- 
tant to place their own grade on their work. I originally introduced the 
written self-assessments as a means for students to become more knowl- 
edgeable about their learning, an experience with meta-learning. I have 
since found it to be a very helpful and less stressful mechanism for arriving 
at grades. While I am perfectly capable of assessing who is doing A-work 
or B-work, if that is all that occurs, then assessment will not serve to help 
students become reflective learners who continually challenge themselves. 

As in so many other aspects of my teaching, grading is in a state of 
flux. I search for a system that is entirely valid, supportive of learners, and 
manageable for me. Recently, I began to involve students in the develop- 
ment of grading criteria. This began to evolve last summer as I spent hours 
trying to figure out how to grade students in a language assessment course I 
was about to teach. I struggled for weeks to develop grading criteria that 
would be consistent with the goals of the course (e.g., read widely about 
second language acquisition/teaching and assessment ; develop alternative 
assessment procedures with students acquiring English and analyze the 
results; become an “expert” in an assessment-related topic and write a docu- 
ment that would be of interest and use to other teachers; and critique exist- 
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ing tests). It then occurred to me that I should turn over the development 
of this part of the course to the class — I argued to myself, “This is, after all, 
an assessment class, and in the United States grading is a key component of 
assessment.” And that is exactly what I did. 

I offered sample grading criteria for them to use as a point of depar- 
ture. Students selected the component of the class that they wished to work 
on in a group (participation, evaluation of a standardized test for use with 
learners acquiring English, and an assessment-related special project). The 
groups drafted grading criteria, which they brought back to the class for 
discussion. I had been conducting beginning-of-semester conferences dur- 
ing the group discussions, but stayed in the classroom to listen to the whole 
class discussion so that I would be better able to understand the grading 
criteria that I would then be implementing collaboratively with each class 
member. The discussion was lively, led to important clarification of key ele- 
ments (e.g., what a minimal level of involvement in the class would look 
like compared to a superior engagement in the class), generated a very valu- 
able discussion of peer assessment versus self-assessment, and even initiated 
a new requirement for class members (each person would briefly assess in 
writing his/her preparation for and participation in class at the end of each 
meeting and set goals for him/herself for the next week). I listened carefully 
and spoke only when asked to clarify a point. I met the next day with repre- 
sentatives from each of the groups to finalize the grading criteria. The one 
issue that required a fair amount of discussion was the elimination of sub- 
categories and sub-sub-subcategories of grade components, each with their 
own percentages. I explained that the system was far too convoluted, and I 
wasn’t willing to spend so much time trying to calculate grades. This 
process of involving the whole class seemed to have a positive effect upon 
students’ willingness to focus more on the content of the class than grades. 

A grading-related issue that I am now exploring is the use of portfolio 
assessment in university graduate classes. I already ask students to put 
together a course portfolio in which they illustrate and reflect upon their 
learning during the semester. At the moment, this course portfolio is not 
designed or used as a formal assessment tool, except that it informs me 
about students’ accomplishments and the development of their knowledge 
and what they think about this development. I would welcome any sugges- 
tions from readers who have had experience with this approach to assess- 
ment. ■ 
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Collaboration Across Disciplines 
In Postsecondary Education: 
Attitudinal Challenges 



T o begin this discussion of collaboration across disciplines, I would 
like to present three common concerns about teaching in the multi- 
cultural university of the 90s which I frequently hear from content- 
area instructors: 



■ My classes are filled with students who don't speak the lan- 
guage, cant read the textbook, and can’t write a decent paper. 
These kids have graduated from American high schools, but 
they’re not ready for college. 

■ I’m an economics professor. You can’t expect me to become 
an English teacher, and anyway, I don’t have the time. 

■ I would really like to reach these students, but I don’t have 
the background or training. 



These comments reflect the attitudinal continuum among teachers Fve 
met in working across the disciplines in the postsecondary setting. These 
teachers range from those who are having trouble accepting the reality that 
demographic changes in California have profoundly affected the type of 
student coming into our colleges and universities, to those so entrenched in 
their traditional roles that they resist changing their instructional strategies, 
to those concerned faculty members who recognize that accommodations 
are in order but who feel at a loss in terms of expertise and experience to 
make the accommodation. 

As an increasing number of language minority students enroll in col- 
lege and university classes, content-area faculty require assistance in dealing 
with the instructional demands of teaching second language students. 
While many are indeed skillful teachers, there is a growing mismatch 
between the teaching strategies they have honed over the years for one type 
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of population and approaches which will engage the linguistically and cul- 
turally diverse students presently enrolled in their classes. The pedagogy 
exists in TESOL to collaborate with our content colleagues, but an attitu- 
dinal backdrop must also be considered for meaningful, sustained change to 
occur. In keeping with the theme of this special issue, I'll address some of 
the challenges of interdisciplinary collaboration which typically fall outside 
of discussions of pedagogy per se. Specifically, I'll discuss attitudes that 
content-area faculty hold about students’ educational backgrounds and lan- 
guage skills and strategies for countering some of the obstacles that prevent 
faculty involvement in interdisciplinary collaboration. This discussion is 
based on my experience at California State University, Los Angeles where I 
codirect Project LEAP: Learning English for Academic Purposes, a pro- 
gram funded by a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education (FIPSE) grant in which general education faculty, 
peer tutors, and language specialists work together to assist language 
minority students to improve their academic literacy skills. 

Let me say at the outset that responsibility for meeting the needs of 
our language minority students is a two-way street. TESOL professionals 
in higher education must, in my opinion, take a broader view of their roles 
and responsibilities. We have much to offer our colleagues across the disci- 
plines. The impact we can make in our individual ESL classes, while cer- 
tainly significant and not to be underestimated, is limited when one consid- 
ers the far greater amounts of time our students spend outside ESL courses 
in the real world of content-area classes. In addition to providing a critical 
outlet for our expertise, cross-curricular collaboration presents an opportu- 
nity for increased visibility and stature in the eyes of our campus communi- 
ties as our content-area colleagues look to TESOL professionals for answers 
to their vexing questions about how to reach second language students. 

In convincing our content-area colleagues to take greater responsibility 
for reaching all students, we need to begin by dealing head on with atti- 
tudes about who these students are and what kind of skills they bring to 
class. Content-area instructors must be sensitized to the complex social and 
demographic factors involved in educating language minority students in 
California’s schools. From my experience, faculty simplify this complexity 
in two different ways. In one scenario, faculty make no distinction between 
the native English-speaking students taking their classes and their second 
language counterparts, and, thus, fail to understand the tremendous acade- 
mic demands placed on language minority students in their classes. In this 
regard, I have found that Cummins’ work provides insights that content- 
area faculty find very enlightening (see Cummins, 1981, 1992). In the 
other scenario, faculty refer generically to nonmainstream students as for- 
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eign students. While clearly there are many international students attending 
California colleges and universities, by far the majority of language minori- 
ty students on our campuses are immigrants who have no plans to return to 
their home countries or U.S.-born students who have a second language in 
their personal or educational background. 

The following characteristics of language and educational background 
may be helpful in distinguishing language minority students from each other 
and in assisting content-area faculty to understand their complex profde: 

1. Some of the students we see in our college and university classes are 
recent immigrants who have developed social communicative skills in 
English through beginning- level ESL classes or through exposure to an 
English-speaking environment but have not yet developed academic lan- 
guage skills appropriate to their educational level; 

2. Other language minority students have acquired academic language 
skills in their native language and initial proficiency in English but need 
assistance in transferring concepts and skills learned in the first language to 
English; 

3. Still other students may have lived in this country for a long time or 
been born in the U.S. While usually bilingual, they are English-dominant 
as they have received little or no schooling in their first language. These 
students may have done quite well in their high school courses but are often 
not prepared for the increased demands of college or university study 
because they lack sufficient experience with or systematic instruction in 
academic language skills. 

To deal with the attitudes exemplified in the faculty comments which 
appeared at the beginning of this article, TESOL professionals have to 
think realistically about what will motivate faculty to collaborate. In other 
words, how can we get faculty to buy in to cross-curricular collaboration? I 
believe that the answer requires several strategies. First, we must assist con- 
tent-area instructors in improving their approach to teaching. Secondly, we 
must convince content-area faculty that they will see improvement in their 
students’ mastery of course content if they assist them with academic lan- 
guage skills. Successful marketing of cross-curricular collaboration must 
also cast the ultimate objective of such activities as that of raising standards 
and course rigor rather than expecting less of students. 

To meet the attitudinal challenges posed by interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion, we at Project LEAP look to Meyer (1993) who said, “Teachers should 
have two goals: to teach the content, and to teach the necessary conditions 
for learning it” (p. 106). We have seen dramatic changes in the attitudes of 
faculty after they have experienced a positive washback from being attentive 
to students’ language needs and changing their own instructional strategies. 
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For example, faculty in Project LEAP general education courses have seen 
significant improvement in the quality of student writing and content 
understanding after redesigning their previous one-shot term paper assign- 
ments into multistep exercises whereby students submit assignments in 
stages. In an introduction to a political science course, Project LEAP stu- 
dents received very detailed guidelines at the beginning of the term, partici- 
pated in a library tour, completed a homework assignment in which they 
learned to use on-line data sources such as LEXIS/NEXIS and CARL to 
conduct their research, reviewed model papers, and turned in the introduc- 
tion and literature review sections of their research papers at the midterm 
point. They then added a discussion and conclusion, incorporating peer and 
instructor feedback in the production of the final draft. 

Professors have also seen tremendous payoffs after experimenting with 
different ways to help students prepare for exams. In a humans-and-their- 
biological-environment course, for instance, the biology professor permit- 
ted students to submit questions to be used on examinations. By the third 
midterm exam, 42% of the questions which appeared on the exam were stu- 
dent generated. In cultural anthropology, a professor has seen an increase in 
the number of A and B grades awarded after asking students to bring mock 
essay questions to class and giving them time during class to brainstorm 
possible answers in groups. 

In addition to revamping paper assignments and experimenting with 
student involvement in examinations, we have found content faculty recep- 
tive to a variety of other strategies for enhancing their own teaching 
approaches and so improving student mastery of course content. These 
include ways to: 

(a) revise their course syllabi to make expectations clearer, 

(b) accommodate diverse learning styles in the classroom through a 
variety of instructional techniques (e.g., increased wait time, 
avoiding spotlighting students, group work); 

(c) craft writing assignments which make explicit the critical thinking 
or analytical requirements of the assignment; 

(d) encourage more interaction between faculty and students (e.g., 
making one visit to the professor during office hours a course 
requirement); 

(e) make students more accountable for keeping up with reading 
assignments (e.g., pop quizzes, study guides); 

(f) assist students with note-taking strategies; and 

(g) improve lecturing strategies such as: 

• reviewing key concepts from the previous lecture, 
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• writing an agenda on the blackboard for each class session, 

• not taking for granted that students possess general academic 
vocabulary (e.g., terms such as hypothesis , watershed), 

• minimizing cultural, generational, or class-based references 
which might not be part of students’ background experiences 
(e.g., Alice in Wonderland \ Gary Cooper, mortgage payment ). 

Project LEAP faculty have also welcomed suggestions for responding 
to student writing and designing better multiple choice and short answer 
test items. 1 

Selecting faculty to participate in cross-curricular collaboration is tricky 
business. We have found that junior-level faculty who themselves were edu- 
cated in a multicultural milieu may be more likely to embrace the notions of 
diversity and equity in education. On the other hand, non tenured faculty, in 
general, do not hold leadership positions within their departments and, 
thus, the multiplier effect may be harder to achieve when working with 
them than when aiming at the outset to convert senior faculty to cross-cur- 
ricular collaboration. The two most critical characteristics in selecting fac- 
ulty, in our experience, are flexibility and willingness to change - attributes 
which know no age or status limits. 

Other attitudinal challenges exist. We have found that, while many 
faculty members are very committed to improving their instructional skills, 
they are also wary of being perceived in their departments as too involved 
in teaching concerns when it comes time for review for promotion. Or, 
when they have innovated and produced positive results (i.e., students per- 
formed better in their classes), they are criticized for giving too many high 
grades or it is assumed that they grade too leniently. We have to accept that 
these kinds of biases and misperceptions exist and be prepared to help con- 
tent-area faculty prove to their colleagues that they have, in fact, raised 
course standards by giving more complex assignments and holding students 
accountable for demonstrating high levels of content knowledge and lan- 
guage skill. 

In short, TESOL professionals should take the initiative to share what 
we know about teaching language minority students by offering workshops 
and training sessions or developing comprehensive cross-curricular pro- 
grams. Several recent CATESOL presentations have reported on efforts at 
the community college level aimed at assisting content-area faculty to meet 
the needs of second language students at Contra Costa College 
(Fragiadakis 8c Smith, 1992) and Santa Monica and Rio Hondo Colleges 
(Hartnett 8c Chabran, 1993). Beyond the workshop level, a variety of mod- 
els of interdisciplinary collaboration exists at the postsecondary level. To 
cite two, writing across the curriculum is well- documented in the composi- 
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tion community (see Fulwiler & Young, 1990) and the adjunct model in the 
ESL literature (see Benesch, 1988; Brinton, Snow, &. Wesche, 1989). 

The stage is set for collaboration across the disciplines in California’s 
multicultural colleges and universities. While there are many attitudinal 
challenges inherent in cross-curricular endeavors, we have much evidence 
that indicates that ESL and content-area faculty can successfully join forces 
to insure that language minority students develop the skills needed for aca- 
demic success. ■ 



Footnotes 

l.To receive Project LEAP training manuals containing instructional materials designed to 
assist language minority students in the development of their academic language skills, 
please write or call: Project LEAP, Learning Resources Center, Library South, Room 
1040A, California State University, Los Angeles, 5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, 
CA 90032, (213) 343-3970. 
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Influences From Beyond 
The Workplace ESL Classroom: 

The Relationship Between Traditional, 
Transitional, and High Performance 
Organizations and Workplace ESL Teachers 

I n California and the rest of the country, increased education, particular- 
ly in the area of basic skills, is a necessity for today’s workforce. Jobs 
which once required only the use of a person’s hands to complete rou- 
tine tasks with assembly line efficiency are disappearing quickly. In the past, 
“the only prerequisites for most jobs were an ability to comprehend simple 
oral and written directives and sufficient self-control to implement them” 
(Reich, 1992, p. 59). The fluid demands of today’s workplace require that 
individuals have the ability to communicate successfully. Employees must 
be able to interact with one another to convey basic information and use 
critical thinking skills in order to troubleshoot and problem solve together. 
Teamwork is valued, and members of teams, who come from all areas of the 
organization, must feel comfortable communicating within their group and 
being active contributors to the process. 

Twenty years ago, immigrants wanting to enter the job market had 
access to vocational ESL and basic skills training in preemployment train- 
ing programs, adult schools, and community colleges. These local, state, 
and federally funded programs suffered a severe blow during the 1980s. 
The need for this kind of education, however, did not diminish but, in fact, 
has grown in tandem with the continued influx of immigrants. Due to 
insufficient government funding and the lack of a cohesive national policy 
on workplace education, some businesses began to look for their own solu- 
tions to providing basic skills training for their immigrant employees 
(Chisman, 1992). 

Businesses in the United States have traditionally offered in-house 
training programs and opportunities for continuing education, most often 
directed at managers rather than employees in nonmanagerial positions. 
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“Each year, American employers spend an estimated $30 billion on formal 
training. At most, however, only one third of this amount is spent on our 
noncollege educated workforce, affecting no more than 8% of our front-line 
workers” (National Center on Education 8c the Economy’s Commission on 
the Skills of the American Workforce, 1990). Our experience shows that 
many on-site ESL programs, on the other hand, are directed toward these 
very employees who have not benefitted from workplace education in the 
past. 

Today both the government and the business community recognize the 
need for increased attention to and funding for workplace education to 
keep the U.S. globally competitive. Over the last several years, driven by 
economic necessity and California's increasingly diverse demographics, 
proactive California businesses have begun initiating workplace education 
programs either on their own or in partnership with other organizations. 
Frequently, these programs have included an ESL component. 

Sondra Stein (1991) and her colleague, Laura Sperazi, have developed 
a framework that describes two kinds of organizations: traditional and high 
performance. We see this framework as one means to inform the perspec- 
tives of current and future worksite ESL teachers and provide them with a 
tool to better understand the volatile nature of today’s workplace. 

Stein and Sperazi describe traditional and high performance work 
organizations in the manufacturing industry according to their views of the 
production process and work organization, the role of workplace education, 
and the development and implementation of workplace education pro- 
grams. Though created with the manufacturing industry in mind, these 
categorizations, with some adjustment, can also be used to examine service- 
oriented organizations. 

In summary, traditional organizations use a scientific management 
approach, in which complex jobs are broken into simple, rote tasks which 
workers can repeat with machine-like efficiency. Work is performed on 
production or assembly lines by individuals working alone on discrete tasks. 
Because cost is the driving factor, workers fear that improvements will lead 
to elimination of jobs. 

The traditional company does not have a long-term strategy that inte- 
grates a comprehensive education and training program into the overall 
business plan. Often, training is task oriented and job specific. The pre- 
sumed conflict between education and production is reflected in the fact 
that workers are not given release time for participation. If a workplace 
education program does exist on-site, neither workers, supervisors, nor 
unions are involved in the process of planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing the program. Finally, the company makes no plans to institutionalize 
the program. 
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The Stein/Sperazi framework also describes high performance organi- 
zations. These organizations prefer a total quality approach to management 
in which a key goal is to involve every member of the workforce in the 
processes of improving quality, efficiency, and customer satisfaction. Work 
is done in self-managing groups, by individuals working in teams. Because 
incremental improvement is the driving factor, workers are rewarded for 
innovations. 

Unlike traditional companies, high performance organizations view 
education and training as part of their long-term strategic plan for continu- 
ous improvement. No conflict is perceived between production and educa- 
tion, and education takes place on work time. Top management is invested 
in setting goals and outcomes for workplace education programs, and par- 
ticipatory planning, implementation and evaluation processes involve all 
stakeholders in the workplace education program. Companies plan to not 
only institutionalize programs but also integrate education into on-the-job 
practices (Stein & Sperazi, 1991). 

In these changing times, most organizations fall somewhere in between 
the traditional and high performance categories, with some striving to 
become high performance organizations and others struggling to make the 
shift with great difficulty if not reluctance. Still other organizations find 
that traditional business practices work for them, and they continue to run 
their businesses in a way that has proved successful for years. 

We believe Stein and Sperazi’s (1991) characterizations of traditional 
and high performance organizations can provide ESL teachers with a 
framework in which to understand and discuss the influences that affect 
their workplace teaching. We also see this framework as a tool that can help 
ESL teachers adjust their curricula and expectations to a particular work- 
place situation. 



Conversations With Workplace Teachers 

We shared Stein and Sperazis framework with seven workplace ESL 
educators. Because we wanted to learn from the experiences of a cross-sec- 
tion of teachers who had taught in workplaces, we first identified educators 
or organizations that we knew to have good reputations in this field. We 
then invited two independent contractors, one teacher employed by a com- 
munity based organization, one employed by a community college, and 
three from a state university extended education program to participate in 
focus groups or individual interviews. During these meetings, we asked 
them to consider the various workplaces in which they had taught and then 
respond to a set of questions. 

Of this group, four had MA degrees in TES/FL, and one had gone on 
to get a PhD in linguistics. The other three teachers had masters degrees in 
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related fields. The least experienced of the group had been involved in lan- 
guage teaching for five years while the most experienced had taught for 22 
years. Among them, they had taught at 37 large, midsized, or small compa- 
nies (three had experience within the same organization) over the last five 
years and had been teaching ESL in workplaces from 2 to 15 years. 

We asked the teachers to view the Stein/Sperazi framework as if it rep- 
resented two poles on a continuum. As workplace program administrators, 
while we have both been involved with companies that are on the way to 
becoming high performance organizations, we had yet to work with one 
that had truly achieved that goal. Thus, we modified the high performance 
category calling it approaching high performance. In addition we created a 
third category called transitional to represent those organizations with 
developing awareness about the need for change but limited or no resources 
to alter how work gets done at this time. 

Our use of the terms traditional, transitional, and high performance 
should not be viewed as indicators of how successful a particular business 
may or may not be. While high performance organizations, by their nature, 
are far more conducive to workplace ESL programs, on-site teachers who 
recognize the confines and needs of traditional and transitional organiza- 
tions have run successful courses in these contexts. As one informant told 
us: 

Regardless of whether a company is traditional or high 
performance, I always think of myself as a consultant to the 
company, asking the question, ‘What do they need?’ ... 
Companies don’t always see themselves as moving toward high 
performance when they contact me to do this work, but when 
they make the connection, their eyes light up. 

For the purpose of this paper, we will refer to 12 of the workplaces our 
informants discussed. The way they grouped these workplaces is summa- 
rized in Table 1. 



Table 1. Workplace Groupings 



Traditional 

Hotel Group 1 
Insurance Company 1 
High Tech Company 
Garment Manufacturer 



Transitional 

Hotel Group 2 
Government Agency 1 
Government Agency 2 
Computer Manufacturer 



Approaching 
High Performance 

Hotel Group 3 
Insurance Company 2 
Bakery 

Medical Equipment 
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Previous literature on workplace ESL (Alamprese, 1993; Andrews, 
1990; Ford, 1992; Hayflich Sc Lomperis, 1992; Sarmiento, 1991; Spruck 
Wrigley, 1991) tells us that the following elements are key to successful on- 
site ESL programs: (a) company (and union where appropriate) buy in for 
the program; (b) use of a needs assessment; (c) customized and flexible cur- 
ricula; (d) on-going program evaluation; (e) voluntary employee participa- 
tion; and (f) instructor flexibility. These elements, when considered alone, 
exist as generic categories that mask how profoundly the workplace context 
(traditional, transitional, approaching high performance) can alter the expe- 
rience of the teacher, the design of the course, and the development of the 
program. 

By asking ESL providers to identify where their workplace clients fit 
into the traditional to high performance continuum, we were able to high- 
light common influences on the teachers’ experiences that emerged from 
outside of their workplace classrooms. The characterizations of traditional 
and transitional organizations as well as those for organizations approach- 
ing high performance override many differences due to company size and 
the nature of the industry. Key points from our conversations with these 
teachers are summarized below. 

Traditional Organizations 

Attitudes toward workplace programs in the traditional organizations 
were varied. Insurance Company 1 took an exceedingly long time to decide 
to conduct an on-site ESL program and to select a provider. The company 
wanted the provider to conduct a 45-minute lunch hour [sic] customized 
course in oral communication skills. The provider indicated that this would 
not be adequate for teaching a pronunciation and conversation class, espe- 
cially if employees were expected to eat during that time. When senior 
management refused to provide employees with an additional 45 minutes of 
company time for each class meeting, the provider and human resources 
representatives concurred that it would be inappropriate to run the course 
at all. By not having executive buy in for a sound educational program from 
the start, this company demonstrated its lack of readiness to engage in on- 
site ESL training. 

As in the case of Insurance Company 1, lack of buy in at Hotel Group 
1 was a problem. The teacher was expected to meet company goals without 
getting company support for the program. Because there were many levels 
of hierarchy and only one supervisor who championed the program, the 
instructor felt stymied at every step of the way. By only providing materials 
specific to the employees’ current jobs and not geared toward enhancing 
their pro mot ability, hotel management further demonstrated its traditional 
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view of workplace education. Because workers were not viewed as whole 
people and the emphasis was on cost cutting rather than true employee 
development, employees didn't always show up for class and often felt 
depressed, tired, and overworked when they did. In addition, the amount of 
time allocated for this program was limited. 

Stein and Sperazi (1991) note that in a traditional organization, “man- 
agement treats employees as 'hands.' The worker is not a whole person 
(check your brains at the door).'' The relationship between employees and 
management at the garment manufacturer was challenged as employees in 
the ESL program began to understand more about their rights as workers. 
In fact, workers’ rights was the intended topic for the sixth module of the 
training. In the instructor's opinion, management cancelled this module 
because they felt the curriculum to be too threatening. The instructor 
believed that management preferred to view their employees as “pro- 
grammed little sewing machines” and not as confident, thinking adults. 

At the High Tech Company, the instructor reported, 

I worked in fear because I didn’t know if I was giving them 
what they wanted because they didn't know what they wanted. 

... I was supposed to be able to read their minds and have all 
the answers. It took a long time to figure out needs because 
there was not only no support, but also no awareness. The atti- 
tude was, 'You’re the teacher; you should know what to teach.’ 



Transitional Organizations 

Many transitional organizations revealed an inconsistency between 
their philosophy and their actions. This was usually reflected throughout 
the organization and particularly in the inconsistent goals for and attitudes 
toward workplace ESL programs. 

In the case of Hotel Group 2, management had begun to view itself as 
moving toward high performance. The intention to bring in an on-site 
ESL program was a reflection of this shift. This view, however, had not fil- 
tered through to the employees, who still saw management as traditional 
and, as a result, continued to view their own work in a job- specific, less 
team-oriented manner. Thus, management and employees had differing 
goals for the outcome of the program. 

A similar discrepancy existed in Government Agencies (GA) 1 and 2. 
In both situations, employees viewed themselves and management as tradi- 
tional in regard to their notions of ESL as a job training tool. Management 
in GA 1 knew they needed to change, but felt bound by the endless 
bureaucracy and preexisting hierarchy of the organization. In GA 2, a 
human resource representative was the beacon for change. Senior manage- 
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ment, however, was not tapped to participate in the on-site ESL program, 
and while employees and their supervisors all bought into the program, 
they had different expectations about what the outcomes might be. 

In this situation, supervisors estimated their nonnative English-speak- 
ing employees to have far less skill using English than observed by the 
instructor. They also had very specific goals and expectations for their 
employees, among them to improve pronunciation and better manage tele- 
phone calls. The employees, on the other hand, felt demoralized by their 
own perceptions of how they used English and how coworkers and supervi- 
sors related to them. 

The instructor often felt like a therapist, helping employees to over- 
come feelings of inferiority because they had received so much negative 
feedback from internal and external clients. So, while supervisors felt the 
problems grew out of specific language issues, the instructor saw the over- 
riding issue to be one of confidence. At the end of the course, employees 
reported being more assertive and comfortable with their use of English, 
and many of their supervisors acknowledged progress had been made. As in 
many on-site classes, the first round of improvement grew out of an 
increase in confidence rather than a dramatic change in language use. 

In one department of GA 1, where traditional forces were evident, the 
instructor felt the need to be very results-oriented, always having to validate 
her presence in the organization. In addition, she felt the need to constantly 
promote the program, “to explain the process, not the training” because 
ESL differs from other types of training with which the organization was 
more familiar. 

At the Computer Manufacturer, the instructor summed up her feelings 
this way: 

Trust is not total. I had to perform a balancing act, work- 
ing with a very controlling management at their level, while 
trying to be true to what is best for the students. You have to 
try to help management grow in how they view the class; play 
on their strong points; keep your boundaries clear, know your 
objectives and be able to clearly state them ... and, the teacher 
needs to work on not getting mad. 

Approaching High Performance 

The organizations in this category had gone through perceptual shifts 
about how to do business which were clear throughout all levels of their 
organizations. Employees understood that the company had a mission that 
involved their personal development as part of the organizational strategy 
for growth and change. The instructors who taught at these sites each 
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acknowledged that these organizations allowed them to focus on not only 
job-specific language, but also higher order thinking skills that ultimately 
would increase employees’ potential for promotion and their ability to con- 
tribute more fully to the company. 

Hotel Group 3, for example, moved toward a high performance model 
because they understood they needed to view training as an investment 
rather than as a cost. This perception grew out of their ability to view 
themselves as internationally competitive, competing for business with not 
only other hotels in the city but also other cities around the world. The 
instructor who worked with this hotel explained that management had a 
long range view of workplace education and was more interested in having 
ESL classes focus on the teaching of processes and procedures rather than 
simply job-specific, formulaic language. 

One of the instructors for Insurance Company 2 reported how well 
informed employees and their supervisors were about the value of the ESL 
classes. Information about the ESL program had been integrated into the 
company’s larger restructuring process; this created a real awareness of the 
company’s commitment to long-term training and, as a result, fostered 
company support throughout all levels of the organization. Another 
instructor at this company noted that because the attitude of management 
toward the ESL program was such an open one, employees didn’t view lan- 
guage issues as so closely connected to their self-esteem; she stated, “I felt 
freer to ask questions, to explore and try new things because the goals 
weren’t so narrowly focused.” 

The Bakery’s attitude toward the on-site program came from a differ- 
ent source - viewing themselves as “being on the cutting edge of social 
awareness.” They wanted employees to be “better workers and people.” 
Their company philosophy included seeing workers holistically, with train- 
ing viewed as a return on investment and not a lost cost. The Medical 
Equipment Firm echoed these views as well, in particular, “seeing people as 
resources not liabilities.” This attitude was reflected through support for the 
ESL program and within the organization as a whole. 

The instructor who worked at the Medical Equipment Firm com- 
mented, “These companies are visionary. Dreamers work here. But how 
realistically can we ESL teachers affect or reach this vision through our 
work?” Then she raised a point that was validated by three of the other 
teachers, “[At high performance companies] they trust you too much, and 
this can be scary.” 

These companies gave instructors lots of access to the organization and 
its people as well as significant freedom in determining what was taught. 
As instructors worked toward developing more and more customized mate- 
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rials, shaping their classes to mirror employee and company goals, some 
voiced concern that as their programs became more established, manage- 
ment and supervisors became increasingly “hands off.” 

Said one instructor: 

Management has a certain passivity because they see teach- 
ers as experts; if we know what were doing, they don’t under- 
stand why we have to keep going back. They wonder, “Wasn’t 
the needs assessment long enough?” My job is to go back and 
educate them, to make them realize their continuous involve- 
ment is needed [Without their regular input,] I find out half 
way through a module other things that could have been 
included. Their passivity results both from their lack of involve- 
ment and respect for our professional space. 

The reality is that to keep these programs vital and relevant, instructors 
need to maintain their relationships outside of the classroom. Thus, ironi- 
cally, the teacher-as-mind-reader syndrome, which afflicted instructors in 
the most traditional companies - where they had no access - can return for 
different reasons in the most forward thinking of organizations. 

Conclusion 

Clearly, there are numerous influences affecting workplace teachers 
that come from beyond their classroom walls. Understanding where an 
organization fits into the traditional-high performance continuum can pro- 
vide workplace ESL educators with a framework to help them learn how to 
approach individual contracts. By knowing the broader goals and aspira- 
tions of the business, instructors can better plan how their courses will fit 
into the larger organizational structure they will temporarily join while 
teaching on-site. 

Thus, when a company decides to set up an on-site ESL program, the 
teacher and the business need to understand how that program will be 
related to the organization as a whole. Regardless of where the company 
falls on the traditional-high performance continuum, the provider will 
probably need to make a consistent effort to educate all levels of the organi- 
zation about the nature of language learning, the relative slowness of the 
process, and the need for support from the native English speaking popula- 
tion. In addition, the teacher will often need to reframe the language “prob- 
lems” of nonnative speakers as an organizational need for improved com- 
munication among all employees. 

In traditional companies, the teacher is likely to be bound by more 
definitive goals (i.e., improving pronunciation, refining telephone skills, 
etc.) than those identified for high performance organizations. Providers in 
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this type of organization can expect to conduct a limited needs assessment 
with a narrow focus that can be correlated to measurable gains or changes 
in how an employee communicates. The traditional company is less likely 
to spend resources on a full scale assessment; however, if the program is 
being funded through outside sources (i.e., a federal workplace literacy 
grant), the company may have to comply with the terms of the grant by 
participating in a thorough assessment process. As stated previously in this 
paper, ESL courses in these organizations are unlikely to be institutional- 
ized, and, in general, will focus on helping employees to do their current 
jobs more effectively. 

Because transitional organizations are in a state of flux, they are the 
least predictable, and for this reason, while they are very commonplace, 
they may also be the most difficult to work with. Organizations of this type 
may have an individual, a department, or representatives in upper level 
management that support workplace education in general and ESL in par- 
ticular for their employees. At the same time, however, other large pockets 
of the organization may not share or even be aware of their views, and the 
teacher may therefore be met with lots of contradictory information about 
the need and support for teaching ESL on-site. 

Consequently, teachers in transitional organizations need to search out 
those managers and supervisors who can help champion the program to not 
only give them greater insight into the workings of the organization but 
also advocate for the educational process and its long-term benefits to all 
employees. 

Organizations approaching high performance already understand the 
intrinsic value of becoming learning organizations , places where on-going 
education is valued for all employees because these companies recognize the 
relationship between continuous learning and their ability to improve con- 
tinuously as a result. ESL educators in companies such as these have fewer 
challenges in regard to helping organizations acknowledge the benefits of 
providing educational opportunities for all employees. 

Here, however, teachers need to remember that while the company 
may have a philosophy that supports on-going learning, many individuals 
within the organization will not have an understanding about the ways in 
which language learning differs from other types of training. Though the 
environment may be favorable to running an ESL program, the teacher 
needs to be responsible for clarifying what results can realistically be 
achieved through on-site classes. This is true for on-site ESL programs 
within any organization. In addition, these organizations may not readily 
understand why the teacher has an on-going need to maintain relationships 
with managers and supervisors once the program is established. 
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To keep classes current and to stay abreast of the company’s often 
changing internal dynamics, teachers should not allow themselves to 
become isolated once a program is underway even though the organization 
may assume the program is ready to run itself at this point. By staying in 
touch, instructors will be able to demonstrate how the teaching of English 
is one piece in the larger education and development process that fosters 
organizational change. Through this process, the organization will be better 
able to tap their nonnative English speaking employees as resources and 
value the contributions of this population. 

By coming to understand how an organization perceives itself, by hav- 
ing a lens through which to view that organization, and by helping to edu- 
cate the business about language learning and the complexities of commu- 
nication, the workplace ESL teacher can produce positive results within 
that organization. Unlike teachers in other settings, a teacher in the work- 
place needs to develop and maintain rapport with supervisors and managers 
who will be measuring the program’s success not only by observing changes 
in the communication skills of their employees, but also through their sense 
of the instructor’s credibility outside of the classroom. 

Finally, it is not enough to ask about the outside influences affecting 
workplace teachers. While this information is vitally important, it has a 
necessary corollary that quality educators will not ignore. Workplace teach- 
ers must not only be respondents to company and employee needs. They 
must also be advocates for the multicultural employees they serve, educat- 
ing the people around them about ways in which they can extend and refine 
their own communication skills so that the burden of change does not fall 
unduly on a single segment of the workplace population - nonnative 
English speakers. ■ 
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I n ESL, more than any other field of language learning, the range of 
ideas which represent current practices in teaching, research, ’and theory 
is a vibrant, sometimes volatile mix of sociopolitical concerns, public 
policy issues, and linguistic/pedagogical research. Because this range of dis- 
ciplines informs ESL teaching practice, the ESL instructor can choose 
from a wide variety of teaching resources. In the nascent practice of work- 
place ESL, the field of business management and administration also has 
an obvious, substantial influence upon instruction and theory. 

The primary teaching resources coming from the business world for 
workplace ESL instructors take the form of generalized how-to manuals for 
human resources and training professionals, which barely touch upon ESL 
or language training. The Workplace Literacy Primer falls into this category. 
The other book reviewed in this article, The Missing Link: Workplace 
Education in Small Business , looks at workplace education from not a busi- 
ness, but a public policy standpoint. Thus, these two books provide the 
ESL instructor with two different and nonpedagogical perspectives on 
workplace instruction. 

The Workplace Literacy Primer is, as it is subtitled, an action manual for 
training and development professionals. As such, it provides a means for 
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ESLers to understand what human resource (HR) people do: their role in 
an organization, what they must do to get a training program off the 
ground, their jargon. Part 1 of The Workplace Literacy Primer briefly defines 
the problem of adult literacy on a national scale and shows how to recog- 
nize basic skills problems in an organization through a needs assessment. 
Part 2 helps the HR person figure out how to address those problems dis- 
covered through the needs assessment. Parts 3 through 6 show how to set 
up, operate, and evaluate an in-house training program. 

Being a manual, this book reads like a university textbook. All the 
ideas are laid out precisely and repeatedly; each chapter has an overview, 
“application activities” (also known as exercises), and endnotes. Dozens of 
models, charts, flowcharts, graphs, and survey results provide the reader 
with plenty of visual reinforcement. This book provides readers with a 
good, if rather pedantic, understanding of how training and development 
professionals view (or are supposed to view) workplace literacy and basic 
skills training. However presented, this kind of knowledge is critical for 
anyone in the field of workplace literacy training. 

In addition, the book provides some thought-provoking nuggets of 
information within the vast groves of “exhibits” (all that visual stuff), most 
gleaned from already well-known publications such as The Bottom Line and 
Workforce 2000 , that are of interest to ESLers. There is a brief discussion of 
the legalities of pre-employment testing. (It's legal - with certain excep- 
tions. Is language testing okay?) Numerous surveys are cited. In one, HR 
professionals rated the relative importance of various reasons for offering 
in-house training. (The most important reason was to “improve the organi- 
zation’s ability to respond to technological change.” How would one 
achieve this goal in the context of an ESL workplace class?) The most com- 
mon skill taught in basic skills courses, according to one survey, is not read- 
ing, writing, or math, but listening. (Whats the difference between teach- 
ing listening skills to native speakers and nonnative speakers?) Exemplary, 
established, basic-skill programs by well-known companies have three 
things in common. They are: (a) delivered on the employees’ own time, (b) 
offered more by educators than by in-house trainers, and (c) organized 
more by elementary or secondary grade level and subject matter than by 
subject or job-related activities. (How does this jibe with your own experi- 
ence?) In addition to the numerous studies and surveys quoted, this book 
lists many kinds of organizations involved in the field and commercially 
available training materials. 

The Workplace Literacy Primer serves much the same purpose as a gen- 
eral ESL text: It doesn’t directly address the teaching of ESL in the work- 
place, but it does have within it some potentially useful ideas and informa- 
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tion that the workplace ESL professional can adapt to his/her own situa- 
tion. Sound familiar? 

The Missing Link is a summary report of an 18-month study of formal 
employer- sponsored basic skills (or workforce literacy) instruction in small 
and medium-sized firms, conducted by the Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis, a think-tank based in Washington, DC. Thus, rather than 
describe, as The Workplace Literacy Primer does, what should be done and 
how, The Missing Link tries to describe what is being done and how it is 
being done. In addition, The Workplace Literacy Primer focuses on develop- 
ing training programs for large corporations (500 employees or more); The 
Missing Link , as described above, focuses on smaller companies. 

According to the author, Forrest Chisman, The Missing Link focuses 
on the gap between “the need and demand for workplace education and the 
supply” (p. 14). Noting that currently only 3% to 5% of small and medium- 
sized businesses are providing training for their employees and 20% to 30% 
want to implement such programs at their companies, Chisman writes that 
the challenge is to take what has been done at the 3% to 5% and make it 
happen at those companies that want it - “in such a way that the distinctive 
character of workplace education as a system for building both better work- 
ers and better firms is not lost (p. 14).” This can be done, he says, “by stim- 
ulating the public-private partnerships that are at the heart of the small 
business approach” (p. 14). Chisman devotes the rest of the book to an 
overview of the different types of workplace education programs currently 
being used, an analysis of why some businesses have implemented work- 
place education programs while others haven’t, an overview of the providers 
of workplace education programs, and finally, a model for a federal role in 
workplace education - as he calls it, “A Federal Initiative To Create A New 
Partnership For Workplace Education” (p. 106). Chisman’s message res- 
onates throughout the entire report: This is a new, worker- centered orien- 
tation towards workplace education, one which mirrors the change in work 
organization which many small companies have already implemented and 
which should be nurtured and promoted by the federal government. 

In advocating the involvement of the federal government in workplace 
education, Chisman specifically recommends that the federal government 
provide a “core” of experienced workplace educators to address problems of 
“market failure, quality, and funding at every level” (p. 106). Drawing an 
analogy with the Cooperative Extension Service, an agricultural program 
started in 1914 to help small farmers increase the productivity of their 
yields, Chisman envisions the creation of a federal Office of Workplace 
Education, as well as similar state offices, to be partners with small busi- 
nesses in establishing workplace education programs. 
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While the idea of expanding the size of the federal and state bureau- 
cracies may not be everyone’s cup of tea, Chisman s ideas are clearly worthy 
of serious consideration and debate, particularly in California, which faces 
enormous challenges in improving both the educational system and the 
economic climate. 

So, are these two books useful? Yes, and for different reasons. The 
Workplace Literacy Primer helps one gain insight into the way training pro- 
fessionals are taught to think about workplace literacy programs. The 
Missing Link gives one a clearer view of what is actually happening out 
there and more specifically addresses the issues and concerns that are rele- 
vant to the ESL workplace educator. ■ 
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H ave you wondered, as I have, what became of Britain’s National 
Centre for Industrial Language Training (NCILT) projects, the 
efforts that produced the now-classic videotape Crosstalk 
(Twitchin, 1979), a staple of North American cross-cultural and sociolin- 
guistics courses since the 1980s? This provocative volume presents “the rest 
of the story,” a comprehensive and insightful account of the rise and demise 
of NCILT’s collaborative training efforts involving ESL professionals, 
employers, training institutions, and nonnative English-speaking workers 
in Britain from the mid-1970s to mid-1980s. 

This book is well worthwhile for ESL professionals (and any other 
audiences concerned with workplace training and worker relations) for sev- 
eral reasons. First, from a theoretical and practical standpoint, is the insis- 
tence that linguistic and cross-cultural training be reciprocal, involving all 
parties, not just the relatively powerless workers or learners. This is a 
refreshing change from past studies of workplace training, which often 
reflected solely the institutional interests of employers and the views of the 
dominant culture (Hull, 1993). To get a good orientation to the broad 
social context motivating the NCILT projects, it is useful to read chapters 
1, a general overview of issues in language and discrimination, and 6, the 
conclusion, in which the authors assess the social context and overall 
impact of the project, before reading the other chapters, which describe 
some of the linguistic and educational topics in more detail. 

Chapter 6 shows that, as NCILT continued, program designers devel- 
oped greater insights and more appropriate methods for balancing the per- 
spectives of the participants served with those of the diverse teachers, spon- 
sors, and funding agencies which participated. Their candid admission that 
many of the paths of action taken by NCILT were relatively unplanned at 
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the start, and their honesty regarding the constraints affecting program 
development will ring true to the experience of anyone who has ever 
attempted to implement a real life language project. Throughout the vol- 
ume, the authors disavow overly simple, linear models of curriculum design 
and program implementation and thus reflect current scholarship regarding 
the messiness, dynamism, and blurred boundaries (or “indeterminate zones 
of practice” [Schon, 1987, p. 6]) of human problem-solving activities. 

Chapter 2 provides a careful consideration of several available scholarly 
approaches (e.g., ethnography, social semiotics, pragmatics, discourse analy- 
sis) - each with its advantages and disadvantages - toward the practical 
issues of gathering and analyzing data on worker selection and workplace 
communication which arose during the course of the project. This chapter 
by itself is a welcome answer to the question of what various disciplines can 
and cannot offer to practitioners and service providers engaged in address- 
ing real world problems. It documents the project teams’ engagement with 
current developments in all the fields they drew upon as they went about 
planning and delivering services to program participants, who were, in the 
main, unemployed (or redundant, as the term is used in Britain) Black and 
Asian workers in Britain’s industrial Midlands. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 offer fuller descriptions of how planners, teachers, 
and participants proceeded to identify and then deal with issues of cross- 
cultural and linguistic misunderstanding in the workplace through peda- 
gogical interventions. NCILT courses went well beyond the usual general 
cross-cultural training programs in several ways by (a) spending time (up to 
a full week, far shorter than a traditional ethnography but much longer than 
allowed in many workplace training projects [McGroarty &c Scott, 1993]) 
doing participant observations as a means of needs assessment in relevant 
settings; (b) hiring and collaborating with professional service providers and 
instructors who spoke the languages of the participants; and (c) paying 
close attention to how communicative exchanges were evaluated by all par- 
ties involved, not just by employers and supervisors. This latter effort led to 
the establishment of training programs that were more specifically suited to 
the situations of various groups of workers and, equally significant, explicit 
training in antiracist interviewing procedures for government service 
providers. 

Chapter 4 demonstrates NCILT’s dual-track approach to analysis of 
ethnographic data, with consideration of overarching matters of conflicting 
cultural schemata, expectations, and assumptions, coupled with a closer, but 
still selective, examination of specific linguistic features (i.e., prosody, syn- 
tax, and lexis). Some miscommunications were indeed caused by different 
uses of the latter features, particularly prosody, but far more often the mis- 
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match of culturally based expectations regarding roles and behavior played a 
larger role in creating and maintaining communicative barriers. 

Chapter 5 focuses direcdy on language teaching and learning through 
summaries of four different NCILT projects related to addressing the needs 
of intermediate-level learners, developing student autonomy, linking lan- 
guage classes more closely to occupational skill training, and preparing 
bilingual staff Discussion of the relative success of programs to promote 
learner autonomy was particularly interesting. Both teachers and students 
were unfamiliar with the premises and methods of self-directed learning, 
indicating once more that authoritarian classroom expectations and partici- 
pation structures are as deeply rooted in workplace training as in other edu- 
cational institutions. 

For North American readers, slightly more explicit orientation to the 
data and to the research context would have been useful. Even with consis- 
tent use of standard transcription conventions, it is difficult to derive a 
sense of exactly how language functioned to discriminate against nonnative 
speakers in a few of the many transcripts included. As the authors note, 
much crucial information is carried by either intonation or implicature; for 
Americans unfamiliar with conventional British intonation, it is not entire- 
ly clear what, precisely, made nonnative speakers of English feel demeaned 
by a particular speech segment. (The authors are careful to acknowledge the 
extremely subtle nature and interactive effect of the cues studied. One 
wishes for an accompanying cassette or video to get a firmer grasp of the 
interpretation of data here. In a time-honored southern California tradi- 
tion, I suggest it is high time for Crosstalk II to accompany this book.) 
More extensive discussion of the relationship of workers and union stew- 
ards to management in the British industries studied would also assist 
North American readers in understanding whether and how labor organi- 
zations contributed to training efforts, though authors do report that the 
influence of British unions waned greatly during the period under study. 
Additionally, more information about the types of adult education available 
(or unavailable) to members of minority language groups outside their 
workplaces would help readers on this side of the Atlantic grasp the extent 
of educational alternatives available, either through classes or self-access 
education centers, for workers who did not have access to NCILT, which 
was implemented in selected sites rather than nation wide. 

These are minor quibbles, though, for this is an ambitious volume that 
succeeds in thoughtfully summarizing and critiquing more than a decade of 
high-level professional effort informed by sociolinguistic sophistication and 
genuine social commitment. The short bibliographic essays at the end of 
each chapter, the extensive bibliography, and the thorough index make the 
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book a valuable resource for researchers as well as teachers. Language pro- 
fessionals and the many other audiences of service providers, policy makers, 
and community advocates interested in workplace language must take the 
findings and cautions of Language and Discrimination to heart to advance 
the field. This book is a landmark both because of the scope of the project 
it reports and the even-handed presentation of the theories, data, analyses, 
and assumptions driving the effort. The occupationally stratified and lin- 
guistically diverse multiethnic workplaces considered here are ubiquitous in 
California and in most large cities of the industrialized world. It behooves 
language professionals to see what projects such as NCILT can and cannot 
do to promote equity, harmony, and autonomy in workplaces and in work- 
ers’ lives. Through publication of this book, the authors have enabled ESL 
professionals to learn from NCILT’s many successes, few failures, and, 
more importantly, its efforts to develop imaginative approaches to work- 
place training. No one interested in language and workplace training can 
ignore their considerable achievements. ■ 
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When it comes to immigrants, the mood is getting ugly . . . 

Jobs are scarce and as the U.S. economy sputters, people accuse 
foreigners of stealing paychecks from Americans . . . Anger is 
heating to a fever pitch in California where citizens’ groups are 
calling for a crackdown on further immigration. Meanwhile 
politicians vow to seal U.S. borders and halt the flood of new- 
comers. (Getlin, 1993, p. E4) 

I n this climate of economic scarcity and rising anti-immigrant senti- 
ment, we ESL teachers and administrators in all educational segments 
must serve the needs of our students. It behooves us, therefore, to gain 
some understanding of the complexities of contemporary immigration and 
a perspective on what the past has taught us to expect. 

Portes and Rumbaut’s Immigrant America: A Portrait provides a valu- 
able analysis of the complexities concerning immigration that differs from 
simplistic public perceptions. In the preface, the authors state that their aim 
is to make accessible to the general public a comprehensive and compre- 
hensible synthesis of the major aspects of the literature on immigration. 
The book focuses on the diversity of today’s immigrants’ origins and con- 
texts of exit from their home countries, as well as the diversity of their 
adaptation experiences and contexts of reception into American society. 

The book consists of seven chapters. It begins with a discussion of who 
the immigrants are and where they come from, including a typology of pre- 
sent-day immigrants that provides a framework for the authors’ analyses of 
their processes of economic, political, social, cultural and psychological 
adaptation. The second chapter examines their points of destination and 
patterns of settlement, and the formation and function of new ethnic com- 
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munities in urban America. Chapter 3 looks at the incorporation of immi- 
grants in the American economy and seeks to explain differences in educa- 
tion, occupation, entrepreneurship, and income by examining not only 
immigrants’ resources and skills but specific government policies, labor 
market conditions and characteristics of various ethnic communities. 
Chapter 4 analyzes immigrant politics, including the underlying questions 
of identity, loyalty, and determinants of current patterns of naturalization 
among newcomers who are “in the society but not yet of it” (pp. 95-96). 
Chapter 5 focuses on the emotional consequences of migration and accul- 
turation and the major determinants of immigrants’ psychological responses 
to their changed circumstances. 

Of particular interest to language teachers is Chapter 6, “Learning the 
Ropes,” which provides a detailed discussion of English acquisition, the loss 
or maintenance of bilingualism across generations, and new data on the 
educational attainment of diverse groups of migrants in American public 
schools. The goal of the concluding chapter is to clarify the origins of 
today’s undocumented immigrants and to assess their effects on America in 
the future. 

This book not only contains a wealth of information about current 
immigrants and an analysis of what they mean to America, but also chal- 
lenges the common media cliches and widespread stereotypes. These public 
perceptions often contribute to the xenophobic fears which fuel political 
agendas of nativist groups and also often affect the various contexts in 
which we ESL teachers do our work. 

The authors present research findings which refute such public percep- 
tions as the following: 

1. It is only desperate poverty, squalor and unemployment in the 
sending countries which propels people to America. 

2. Only the people with the least skills immigrate to the United 
States. 

3. Concentrations of immigrants will lead to separatism and cul- 
tural alienation. 

4. Undocumented immigration stems solely from the economic 
needs of the immigrants. 

5. Immigrants steal low wage jobs from citizens, particularly 
minorities, or they cause wages to be lowered because they will 
work for less money. 

One popular nostrum with which we ESL teachers are all familiar is 
that English should be the official language of the United States because of 
the fear that the preeminence of English is being threatened by other lan- 
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guages, particularly Spanish. Research findings reported in the book indi- 
cate, on the contrary, that native language monolingualism rarely outlasts 
the first generation, that English monolingualism is the dominant trend 
among the second generation, and that maintenance of fluent bilingualism 
is the exception which depends on the intellectual and economic resources 
of the parents and social supports like an ethnic enclave. The authors point 
out the irony that, although foreign language fluency is an asset and a 
scarce one at that in the United States, preserving the languages of immi- 
grants is seen as a threat and so is not supported by the society at large. 

ESL teachers should particularly take note of the common assumption 
that acculturation has generally been considered to have beneficial conse- 
quences for the economic progress and psychological well-being of immi- 
grants. Portes and Rumbaut present contradictory findings. For example, a 
study of Mexican immigrants, native-born Mexican-Americans, and non- 
Spanish whites in California’s Santa Clara Valley found that a pervasive 
sense of cultural heritage was positively related to mental health and social 
well-being among both immigrants and native Mexican-Americans. 
Another study found that the higher the level of acculturation or 
“Americanization,” the greater the prevalence of such disorders as alcohol 
and drug abuse or dependence, phobia, and antisocial personality. 

The last chapter includes some sensible recommendations for immi- 
gration policy concerning the various types of immigrants previously dis- 
cussed, such as manual labor migrants, professionals and entrepreneurs, and 
refugees and asylees. The authors conclude that “clearly, the United States 
cannot be the last place of refuge for everyone in need, and in this sense 
some form of control is well justified. However, restrictionists’ gloomy 
rhetoric concerning all present immigration is likely to prove as groundless 
as in the past ... Although problems and struggles are inevitable along the 
way, in the long run the diverse talents and energies of newcomers will rein- 
force the vitality of American society and the richness of its culture.” (p. 
246) 

For those who are stimulated to delve further into the topic, the 23- 
page bibliography is a good resource. ■ 
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L anguage planning may seem like something done only by high-rank- 
ing political officials. However, language planning or the implemen- 
tation of those plans is carried out by teachers’ associations 
(Bamgbose, 1989) and by individual language teachers whenever they 
choose a text (Tollefson, 1991), administer a proficiency exam, make deci- 
sions on which variety of English to teach (Nelson, 1985) or how to treat 
the learner’s native language in the classroom. ESL teachers in particular 
know firsthand that learner problems are not stricdy language problems but 
are related to the history that each learner brings to school - the political 
and economic forces that bring them to our classrooms and their struggle to 
find a new way of life amongst neighbors who may or may not espouse cul- 
tural and linguistic pluralism as a core value (Smolicz, 1980). Therefore, for 
ESL/EFL instructors or trainees who have an interest in how language 
planning and social change are interconnected, who are curious about how 
learner motivation is affected by forces beyond the classroom, and who 
desire to get a more global perspective of their profession, this book is a 
valuable resource. 

As an introduction to the field of language planning, Cooper’s work is 
designed not specifically for the TESOL professional but for anyone with 
an interest in language. In fact, Coopers presentation presupposes no prior 
knowledge of sociology or linguistics. Nevertheless, it is scholarly in nature 
and would be appropriate for a graduate-level course in sociolinguistics for 
future TESOL professionals. 

In the first chapter, Cooper uses four examples to show that language 
planning is never carried out in a vacuum nor is it ever carried out for pure- 
ly linguistic purposes. The first example is that of the circumstances behind 
the founding of the Academie Fra^aise. For those who have little time or 
inclination to follow, much less comprehend, the connection between poli- 
tics and language policy decisions, this is an accessible account of the very 
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human elements that go into these decisions. The second example is that of 
the promotion of Hebrew in Palestine - a language planning success story - 
and the factors that led to the flourishing of this language for everyday life. 
Following this is the example of the feminist movement in the United 
States and its efforts to reduce sexist usage of language such as androcentric 
generics. Cooper outlines the historical events and social climate surround- 
ing this movement, which is still in progress. Indeed, this movement is one 
of the areas that affects the English teacher direcdy in her or his decisions 
about teaching such things as generic pronouns and names for professions. 
Finally, Cooper traces the history of the language situation in Ethiopia 
from the fourth century A.D. to the revolution in the 1970s, giving us 
another example of how the course of human events is affected by language 
and its inextricable links with mass movements and group identity. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to a thorough coverage of 
no less than 13 different definitions of language planning. The third and 
fourth chapters deal with frameworks for language planning in which 
Cooper presents four analogies for describing the workings of language 
planning: (a) as an instance of innovation management, (b) as a type of 
marketing, (c) as a tool in the acquisition and maintenance of power, and 
(d) as an example of decision making. The organization of this chapter is 
hard to follow, but Cooper gives the reader a helpful outline at the end. In 
fact, if you believe that language is solely a tool for communication, chapter 
4 will give you some reasons to reevaluate your position. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 present definitions and many examples of three 
different kinds of language planning: status planning, corpus planning, and 
acquisition planning. For example, status planning - the allocation of func- 
tion to particular language varieties - is seen in the declaration of statutory 
official status of English in California in 1986. Those involved in bilingual 
education will be particularly interested in this chapter, as will those who 
are working to secure the linguistic rights of language minorities (Ruiz, 
1984). Corpus planning, Cooper explains, involves standardization, mod- 
ernization, and the reduction of language into written form. This chapter is 
particularly helpful in demonstrating both the need for a standard and the 
transitory and arbitrary nature of such standards. EFL teachers and cur- 
riculum designers will find Cooper’s historical background on the English 
language helpful in making decisions about whose English to teach and 
whose standard to enforce (Nelson, 1985). 

Classroom language teachers and administrators will find that the 
chapter on acquisition planning relates directly to them, while the last 
chapter on social change is a good introduction to the various theories 
developed in the field of sociology to explain how and why societies 
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change. This last chapter of the text may be of help in empowering 
TESOL professionals who feel ignorant of the sociopolitical processes that 
bring learners to them and that influence bureaucrats in making policy 
decisions that teachers and administrators find difficult to implement. 

Cooper also includes an index to topics, languages, and countries men- 
tioned in the book. For example, for those of us concerned and confused 
about the situation in the former Yugoslavia, there are entries on Serbo- 
Croatian and Bosnian. The Vietnam War, the Spanish language, and the 
former Soviet Union are also represented. Due to the introductory nature 
of the book, however, some of the treatments of language situations are not 
as detailed as others. In addition, some of the language situations described 
by Cooper have changed since 1989, when this text was published. In light 
of this, further work like Cooper’s - on learners’ historical and cultural 
backgrounds - is needed in order to provide deeper insights into the 
dynamics of multicultural classrooms and design policies and programs that 
take into account the connections between language and culture. ■ 
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Planning Language, Planning Inequality 

James W. ToUefson. New York: Longman. 1991. 

SUSAN CONRAD 

Northern Arizona University 



E nthusiasm, appreciation, perturbation, anger - rarely has a language 
book engendered the diversity of strong reactions that I have heard 
expressed in discussions of Tollefson s Planning Language , Planning 
Inequality. Although several recent publications have emphasized the polit- 
ical nature of language planning (e.g., Coulmas, 1993/1994; Luke, McHoul, 
8cMey, 1990), few are as clearly written and accessible to nonspecialists as is 
Tollefson’s book - and it is precisely because it causes such diverse and 
sometimes uncomfortable reactions that the book is valuable reading for 
anyone involved in language teaching or program administration. 

The main aim of the book is to show that language planning is inher- 
ently ideological and that language policies are used to maintain or further 
social inequalities. Tollefson argues that, despite the energy and resources 
put into language teaching, our language policies are driven by systems 
which ensure that millions of people will not be able to acquire the lan- 
guage competence necessary for social and economic success. As Tollefson 
puts it 

...while modern social and economic systems require certain 
kinds of language competence, they simultaneously create con- 
ditions which ensure that vast numbers of people will be unable 
to acquire that competence. A central mechanism by which this 
process occurs is language policy, (p. 7) 

The strength of the book - and the primary reason for positive reac- 
tions to it - lies in the variety of contexts Tollefson uses to support his main 
point. Eight different countries are included in the discussions. 
Furthermore, the book’s chapters are structured in such a way as to present 
the major issues from a variety of perspectives. In addition to analyses of 
national situations, the chapters include five other useful features. First, 
case studies give concrete and more personal examples of the issues being 
addressed. In addition, media examples are used to extend the issues to dif- 
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ferent contexts, with excerpts ranging from United Nations resolutions to 
the TESOL Newsletter. At the end of each chapter, the “For Discussion” 
section raises some provocative points and suggests activities such as com- 
paring the ideologies underlying certain textbooks, while the “For Action” 
section encourages observations, interviews, and visits to schools or agen- 
cies to discover more about the local situation. Finally, each chapter con- 
cludes with brief annotations of related readings. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, with the first two chapters 
providing background information. Chapter 1 introduces the main idea of 
the book with discussion of language use in the United States and Namibia 
and defines terms from social theory, such as power and hegemony , which 
are important in later chapters. Chapter 2 contrasts two approaches to ana- 
lyzing language situations - the neoclassical approach , which emphasizes the 
role of the individual and attributes any lack of success in a language to the 
individual's motivation and choices, and the historical-structural approach , 
which emphasizes social, political, and economic factors which shape a 
given context and constrain individuals’ choices. Tollefson applies the latter 
approach in subsequent chapters in order to explain language policies and 
their consequences. 

Chapters 3 to 7 comprise the heart of the book, each giving a different 
perspective on ideology and language planning. Chapter 3 focuses on 
mother tongue maintenance and second language learning in England, 
highlighting the “monolingual ideology” (p. 43) of both government reports 
and theories of language behavior. Chapter 4 then examines situations in 
which English is promoted as a tool for modernization, though it actually 
serves to maintain inequalities in society; Iran and China are used to 
demonstrate contrasting attitudes towards English. Issues of migration and 
language policies are discussed in chapter 5, in which Tollefson argues that 
U.S. education policies for refugees and immigrants ensure that they will 
stay in marginalized, low-paying jobs. Chapter 6 investigates the situation 
in the Philippines to show how English as a second language can also serve 
to benefit those established in power, just as does English as a native lan- 
guage for powerful groups in other countries. Finally, chapter 7 discusses 
countries where language rights have been protected. Australia is presented 
as a more stable example, and Yugoslavia is used to show that the protec- 
tion of rights requires constant struggle, with their withdrawal leading to 
crisis. Though the description of this crisis is outdated, it does provide use- 
ful background on events which dominate international news today. 

Chapter 8 provides the conclusion to the book, reviewing its main 
points and adding critiques of language policy research and language poli- 
cies in the workplace. The ability to use one’s own language at work is 
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emphasized as central to a democratic system; however, the discussion of 
language at work is surprisingly brief considering the importance Tollefson 
attributes to it. 

In addition to the variety of contexts presented, another strength of the 
book is that it goes beyond large-scale language planning situations and 
includes issues related to language acquisition research and pedagogy. Most 
useful for teachers and materials writers is likely to be chapter 4. The issue 
of modernization is expanded to discuss many language teachers’ desires to 
empower their students, and Tollefson critically assesses common commu- 
nicative and humanistic techniques used to do this. His conclusion is that 
many activities, such as personal discussion, are actually counter to the 
empowerment goal, and like other language policies, give “an illusion of 
progress that may help to sustain unequal social relationships” (p. 101). 
This conclusion may be one reason for some readers’ uncomfortable reac- 
tions to the book, but raising this issue and asking teachers to examine their 
practices is certainly a useful contribution. 

By the end of the book, it is difficult to argue with Tollefson’s state- 
ment that, "... language policy is inseparable from the relationships of 
power that divide societies” (p. 203). However, the weakness of the book — 
and the reason for many negative reactions - lies in a lack of thorough dis- 
cussion of what realistically can be done to change situations. Nowhere are 
concrete, realistic alternatives given for the unjust language policies which 
are described. Although promoting awareness may be Tollefson’s goal, the 
lack of serious alternatives weakens the impact the book can have. 

In the chapter about mother tongue maintenance, for example, 
Tollefson uses the case study of Harib, a child from Bangladesh, who is 
attending school in England. Harib speaks Bengali and Sylheti already but 
is pressured by teachers and other students to use English at school. 
Tollefson criticizes the situation: “The alternative that might be best for 
Harib - for his teachers and friends to learn Bengali or Sylheti - is not con- 
sidered” (p. 78). Such an “alternative,” however, is not truly an alternative. 
Even readers sympathetic to Tollefson’s point can see that learning the lan- 
guage of every immigrant child who comes to the school would be an 
impossible task for teachers. For readers who are not sympathetic, a sugges- 
tion such as this and the lack of other, workable alternatives makes it too 
easy to dispense with the book as unrealistic liberal ideology. Tollefson thus 
misses the chance to be truly persuasive with people who are skeptical of his 
ideas or who appreciate the ideas but are skeptical of their practical imple- 
mentation. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, Tollefson’s book is valuable reading. 
It presents a great deal of information about language policies in the U.S. 
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and other countries, and convincingly makes the point that ideology is part 
of language planning. A readers reaction may be enthusiastic adoption of 
Tollefsons ideas and appreciation that the political nature of language has 
been openly discussed, or it may be anger and frustration at criticism of 
existing programs and the lack of concrete alternatives - or it may include 
both of these. Whatever the reaction, however, the book is bound to be 
effective in meeting one of Tollefsons aims: to facilitate language profes- 
sionals’ exploration of the ideology behind their activities and theories and 
to encourage them to make their values explicit. Reading and discussing 
Planning Language , Planning Inequality does promote clarification of one’s 
own values and one’s beliefs about the best language policies for a classroom 
or program, as well as for larger regional, national, and international con- 
texts. ■ 
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